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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
LXIX. SIR GEORGE BULLOUGH, Bart. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


T may safely be asserted that in the long list of Sportsmen of 

Mark, of which this is the sixty-ninth article, no one can be 
more suitably so described than Sir George Bullough. He has 
played the game all round in the most sportsmanlike fashion. Sir 
George is an owner of steeplechase horses, one of whom has 
carried off the (substitute) National; he is a Master of Hounds; 
he is a yachtsman; and in his beautiful island of Rhum, besides 
shooting grouse and other birds, he stalks over some of the most 
difficult and picturesque ground in North Britain. Incidentally 
he is a member of the National Hunt Committee, and though his 
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1ame is seldom prominent in the papers, he renders excellent 
service which is warmly appreciated. 1 may add that he is before 
all else a patriot. Since the war began he has not mounted a 
hunter nor seen one of his horses run a race, nor has -4e visited 
his island, and the yacht is now an Admiralty patrol boat. What 
she will be like when returned after the war cannot quite be 
guessed. It will perfectly content her owner if she has been of use 
to the country. 


‘Cross country racing has for years past been much in want of 
support, and lovers of steeplechasing had reason to congratulate 
themselves when in the year 1911 the cerise, purple sleeves, cerise 
cap, appeared on a racecourse, carried by an animal named Taff, a 
son of Lord George and Queen of Thebes. Sir George bought 
him after he had taken part in the National Hunt Juvenile Steeple- 
chase at Cheltenham. Committed to the efficient charge of Mr. 
Aubrey Hastings, who has trained all the horses all the time with 
the best possible results, Taff carried his new owner’s colours for 
the first time in the British Camp Maiden Steeplechase at Colwall 
Park, finishing third, a place he occupied shortly afterwards in the 
Elvaston ’Chase at Nottingham. If he did not start brilliantly 
he soon began to score, and as a five-year-old in 1912, after 
missing a Novices’ ’Chase at Wolverhampton, he was out seven 
times, only once unsuccessfully. His accustomed jockey, who 
has indeed been on most of Sir George’s winners, Ivor Anthony, 
won on Taff at Banbury, Pershore, Uttoxeter, Crewkerne and 
Cheltenham, and possibly his second to Spinning Coin at Wolver- 
hampton was even more creditable, for amongst those behind the 
pair were Glenside, Mellamar, Clondalkin, Marcellinus, and 
Borough Marsh. Later in life Taff did not quite keep up his 
record; but he did indirect service. 


On the afternoon that Taff won the Coventry Steeplechase at 
the Cheltenham Autumn Meeting Ivor Anthony. was attracted by 
a particularly good-looking chestnut colt who was being saddled 
for a hurdle race, and drew Sir George’s attention to the animal. 
This was a son of Wavelet’s Pride and Curtain, called Wavylace, 
and Sir George, taking a strong fancy to the young one, promptly 
bought him. The first time he ran for his new owner was in a 
hurdle race at Birmingham, and, starting favourite, he won 
cleverly, as he did a week later at Leicester. As a four-year-old, 
Wavylace was only out in hurdle races, but the following season 
he showed that his purchase had been judicious, for when he did 
not win he was almost invariably second or third. He took 
steeplechases at Nottingham, Ludlow, Monmouth, the Hereford- 
shire Hunt, and wound up with a win over hurdles at Ludlow. 
As a six-year-old he did consistently weil, though none of the 
notable events fell to him; last year he was also a winner, and his 
owner, as I may also add Lady Bullough, has a specially high 
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opinion of this game and good-looking animal. Indeed, | am 
inclined to think that they regard him as actually the best of their 
equine possessions, though I confess with all humility there are 
two whom I should be disposed to rank before him—and_ this 
would be omitting the winner of the War National, Ballymacad. 


[Rouch 
BALLYMACAD 


(E. Driscoll up) 


The two of whom I am speaking are Distaff and IIston. 
Distaff, a daughter of Hackler and Circe, was one of perhaps the 
most famous families of ’chasers in the Stud Book, sister to King 
Edward’s Flaxman—for whom His Majesty gave 2,000 guineas— 
to Old Fairyhouse, to the well-nigh invincible Cackler, to Flax- 
seed, and half-sister to Springbok. Distaff is described to me 
as a mare of extraordinary temperament. She fretted and would 
not feed when anything upset her, as, for instance, a strange 
stable, and I think she never, or at least very seldom, gave 
evidence of her real powers. As a four-year-old in 1912 she had 
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won thrice for her breeder, Mr. J. J. Maher, before Sir George 
bought her after she had run second for the National Hunt 
Juvenile Steeplechase ; and for her new owner she a‘so proceeded 
to win thrice, at Kempton, Leicester and Windsor, then at Wol- 
verhampton, having meantime been beaten by Mr. Frank Bibby’s 


{Rouch 
ILSTON 


Red Coil at Derby, though here she may be said to have run well 
for she was giving 11 lb. and the year to the winner. As a five- 
year-old she won the Waterloo ’Chase at Manchester, and was 
second at the Herefordshire Hunt to Wave On, an old horse to 
whom she was giving 24 lb. and the year. That season she was 
out twice at Liverpool, for the Stanley and Becher ’Chases, and 
the following season she showed herself equal to the Liverpool 
fences by running third for the Stanley to Ally Sloper and Noah, 
beating Rathnally, George B., Blockade Runner, and others, and 
by handsomely winning the Sefton, an undeniable test of merit, 
from Blow Pipe, Couvrefeu II., Lutteur III., Carrigrue, Lament- 
able, Lord Rivers, Thowl Pin, and Ebonette. As a seven-year- 
old she began the season by beating Bloodstone at Birmingham, 
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and then ran in Ally Sloper’s National. Here she fell, or was 
knocked down, jumped the white rails, and ran about the course ; 
a most unfortunate experience for a mare of her peculiar character. 
It was her last appearance, and she came to a tragic end. It was 
believed, not without professional diagnosis, that she was suffer- 
ing from a grievous internal complaint; she was consequently 
killed, when it was found that nothing was wrong with her, and 
that she would shortly have produced a fine colt foal by Regent. 


Distaff is one of the two I have surmised with due submission 
to be the superiors of Wavylace, the other being Ilston, a bay son 
of Blankney by Hermit, and of Lady Rufford, a grand-daughter 
of St. Simon. No animal could be much better bred, and stand- 
ing as he does 16.2, with nine inches of bone below the knee, he 
should certainly be of good service at the stud to which he has 
been relegated, under the charge of Major H. E. Keylock, 
F.R.C.V.S., Broome Stud, Swindon. As a three-year-old Ilston 
was five times placed in seven attempts. As a four-year-old in 
1912, after winning a hurdle race at Haydock Park, he carried off 
three steeplechases, including the Great Staffordshire. As a five- 
year-old he won four times, and as a six-year-old took seven races, 
including the Champion Steeplechase at Liverpool, carrying. 
12 st. 2 lb. As a seven-year-old he was top weight for the Man- 


chester Steeplechase, and finished third to Irish Mail, that good 
horse in receipt of 10 lb.; Blowpipe, in receipt of 25 lb., second. 
The portrait speaks for itself. 


Ballymacad, a son of Laveno and Ballymacarney, had won 
four times before Sir George bought him, and secured the next 
two races in which he carried the cerise and purple, at Lingfield 
and Hurst Park, the latter event being the New Century, for 
which, moreover, he started favourite. In 1913 he was only out 
once, and | find no record of him in the next two seasons. — In 
1916 he was also out only once, but last year he carried home 
9 st. 12 lb. victoriously in the War National at Gatwick, followed 
by Chang, 9 st. 9 Ib., and Ally Sloper, 11 st. 10 Ib. Gatwick 
appears to suit him, for he won again there last Spring. He and 
Mr. Bibby’s Wavertree fought out a vigorous finish, the general 
impression being that Wavertree had won by something like half a 
length. In saying this I am by no means casting the “least doubt 
on the decision of the judge; the posts at Gatwick being so placed 
that from the Stewards’ Stand it is impossible to judge what has 
happened. Lady Bullough certainly thought that her horse had 
failed. | With characteristic generosity she remarked that she 
*‘did not mind being beaten by Mr. Bibby and Mr. Fred With- 
ington,’’ who trained Wavertree. But a moment after, to the 
general surprise, Ballymacad’s number was hoisted. 

I need not say much of Simon the Lepper, a son of Simon- 
tault and Antelope, who ran in Ireland under the name of Tralee, 
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and won for Sir George the first race in which he ran him, the 
three mile Plodders’ ’Chase at Nottingham, a long distance for a 
four-year-old. Royal Canal, by The Raft—Castleknock, won 
several races in Lady Bullough’s colours, purple and cerise hoops, 
purple cap, but these were minor events. Sir George has never 
so far run under Jockey Club rules, but | hope I am right in 


A HEAD FROM RHUM. 


surmising that some of these days he may become a patron of flat 
racing. I hope it is not impertinent to remark that he never bets, 
has indeed never had a bet in his life. I mention the fact but do 
not regard this as a peculiar virtue. Betting amuses some people 
and has no attraction for others. 

In 1911 Sir George became Master of the Ledbury Hounds, 
hunting four days a week. As it chanced, Mr. Bibby was giving 
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up his Mastership just at that time, and Sir George bought the 
pack, a purchase which has turned out entirely gratifying. At 
Peterborough and elsewhere these hounds have taken many 
prizes. At the last show Sir George took first prize for the best 
brood bitch, and it was rumoured that two of the judges were 
anxious to award him the Championship. Baronet, the hound 
who may be said to have started the pack, is as much appreciated 
in Herefordshire as he was in Shropshire. He is a dog of won- 
derful constitution. A draft of South Dorset bitches, purchased 
not long ago, have greatly benefited the hunt. A good horse is 
required for this country, for the fences are big, and there are 
hardly any of them without a ditch on one side or the other. It is 
useless to speculate on what will happen after the war, but I 
believe it would take little to get the establishment into first-class 
going order again. 

A picture is given of the house which Sir George built on the 
Isle of Rhum. The structure is only two stories, a reason for this 
being that the gales are extremely powerful, though the climate is 
charming in sheltered localities ; indeed it is said that, far north as 
it is, sub-tropical plants would grow there. Driving grouse is 
well-nigh impossible by reason of the conformation of the land, 
so that the birds have to be shot over dogs. In hard winters 
woodcock are fairly plentiful, and Rhum is a haunt of duck and 
of all sorts of birds. Many golden eagles are seen there. The 
deer at Rhum are renowned for their weight, consequent, no 
doubt, on the excellent feed, all of which they find for themselves. 
There are thousands of sheep in the island, but they do little harm 
to the stalking, or at least do not come near to spoiling it. A 
picture of one of the heads obtained here is given. On the excep- 
tional popularity of the colours with sportsmen of all classes com- 
ment is unnecessary, and in his hunt, as on his island, he has 
earned the respect of all and the affection of those who know him 
best. 
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ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


The Triple Crown 


Accepting the New Derby as a substitute for the Epsom 
classic, and the September Stakes as taking the place of the Don- 
caster St. Leger, Gainsborough makes the thirteenth colt in the 
history of the Turf to carry off what it has been the custom to call 
the ‘‘ Triple Crown.’ This starts with the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and the record of ‘‘ Triple Crowns ”’ can only date back 


to 1818, as the Two Thousand originated in that season. It had 
been in existence for forty years before a horse was forthcoming 
to accomplish the feat. In 1853 West Australian was victorious 
in all three events, and in 1865 came the mighty Frenchman, 
Gladiateur, who must have been a wonder, for it is stated that 
“‘he always suffered from navicular disease and was lame on and 
off throughout his whole career.”” So Mr. Sydenham Dixon 
states in his book, From Gladiateur to Persimmon. The 
following season Lord Lyon made a third. Ormonde, a three- 
year-old in 1886, left the racecourse without ever having known 
defeat. Common, whom I have always taken to be of inferior 
class to the others in this category, was at any rate the best three- 
year-old of his age in 1891, and contrived to add his name to the 
list. The nineties were curiously prolific in great colts, for we find 
other winners of the triplet in Isinglass—1893—only once beaten 
during his career—in Galtee More in 1897, Flying Fox in 1899, 
and Diamond Jubilee started the century. It will be perceived 
that it is not always the best horse who does extraordinary things ; 
Diamond Jubilee was markedly inferior to his elder brother, Per- 
simmon, but this latter missed the Two Thousand. Three years 
after Diamond Jubilee, Rock Sand was lucky enough to win all 
three races. I say lucky because he by no means stands out 
among classic winners, Ard Patrick and Sceptre having beaten 
him a long way in the Eclipse Stakes, and the correctness of the 
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form was further demonstrated in the Jockey Club Stakes, where 
Sceptre, instead of giving 9 lb., weight for age and sex, gave 
15 Ib., and won in a canter by four lengths. . 


Gay Crusader and Gainsborough 


Since the war caused the transference of the Derby and St. 
Leger to Newmarket it is strange that thrice in the four years colts 
have gradually made up the total of thirteen—Pommern in 1915, 
Gay Crusader 1917, Gainsborough during the present season. 
Students of the Turf may amuse themselves if they please in 
endeavouring to place these colts in what they regard as order of 
merit. It is an undertaking in which I shall not indulge on the 
present occasion, and of course it can only be matter of opinion, 
possibly of opinion not wholly free from bias, it being difficult for 
the enthusiast to take an absolutely impartial view of the respective 
capacity of famous animals. No two of the lot have ever met, 
though had Gay Crusader remained sound he and Gainsborough 
would undoubtedly have been found in opposition. The pair were 
engaged in several races durng the present season, in the Royal 
Standard Stakes at Manchester, and at Newmarket in the June 
Stakes, the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, and the Gold Cup. The 
first two of these were over mile courses, not far enough for an 
adequate test, the Princess of Waies’s Stakes—which used to be 
worth £10,000, indeed the winner has taken considerably more 
than this nominal value, over a mile and a half, and supposing the 
pair had gone to the post, it would have been a matter for some 
regret that the Newmarket Cup was not over the established Cup 
course, two miles and a half, it having been cut down to two miles 
twenty-four yards. In may be remarked incidentally that Derby 
winners have on the whole, at any rate for the last thirty or forty 
years, very seldom contested the famous Ascot trophy. 

I know that Mr. A. W. Cox was eager for an opportunity of 
establishing the accuracy of his conviction that Gay Crusader was 
distinctly the better of the two brilliant sons of Bayardo. What 
Alec Taylor may think about it I made no endeavour to learn, 
realising that he would naturally be reluctant to express an 
opinion ; but I imagine that Lady James Douglas would not have 
shrunk from the encounter. As for Gainsborough, no one thinks 
the less of him because he failed in a five furlong scurry in mid- 
April. The betting for the Severals Stakes over the Rous Course 
was significant. Against Gainsborough 10 to 1 was on offer; 
since then he has won all the four races in which he has taken 
part without really arousing the anxiety of his adherents. He 
appears to be one of those animals who does not exert himself 
unnecessarily, and that may account for what I take to be the fact 
that he was obliged to stretch out in order to dispose of Planet in 
the Newmarket Gold Cup. Though he never seemed in danger 
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of being beaten, he cannot be said to have won in a canter. In 
the September Stakes again, when Donoghue on My Dear made 
his effort, Gainsborough’s jockey just asked his mount to mend 
his pace. This was much about the fashion in which the well- 
nigh invincible Isinglass was accustomed to win his races. Lady 
James Douglas has elsewhere been congratulated on the circum- 
stance that Gainsborough failed to reach his reserve of 2,000 


THE CLOSE FINISH AT THE FRONT REFERRED TO 


guineas when offered for sale. The four stakes he has won have 
yielded a sum of £13,407, and it appears as nearly certain as any- 
thing can be in racing that he will presently carry off the Jockey 
Club Stakes, which will make a substantial addition to the amount, 
reduced as the value of the prize has been. 


The Two-Year-Olds 


There is nothing particular to be said about the other races for 
three-year-olds which were run at the Newmarket Third Extra 
Meeting. Irish Elegance, who has so greatly distinguished him- 
self, did not appear. Little light, moreover, was thrown 
on the two-year-olds, as to whose class the usual differ- 
ence of opinion prevails. 1° scarcely think they are 
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above the average, if they are up to it, basing that 
judgment on the fact that so many of them seem to be near 
together. An idea prevails that Bruff Bridge is probably the best ; 
on the other hand Monte Faro, who ran him to a neck for the New 
Coventry Stakes at even weights, performed disappointingly in 
the Fakenham Nursery: The Panther carried off the Autumn 
Stakes without much trouble, with so little, indeed, that it is diffi- 
cult to say what would happen if he and Galloper Light met on 
equal terms. Panther was in receipt of 10 lb. from Galloper 
Light, who finished third, two lengths and a quarter behind him, 
which, according to ordinary calculation, would not represent a 
10 lb. beating. Needless to say, everything depends upon the 
style in which success is gained. None of the other two-year-olds, 
those that are already known, can be much better than, if at all 
superior to, Sir Walter Gilbey'’s Paper Money. A good deal is 
thought of King’s Idler, whom Paper Money beat in the Redmere 
Nursery by three parts of a length, giving 20 lb. Mr. Cox’s. 
Ciceronnetta, entered for the Autumn Stakes, was reported to have 
arrived—I did not ask whether the report was correct—but was not 
sent to the post, her stable companion, Lady James Douglas’s 
Bayuda, representing Manton. With only a 3 lb. advantage in 
the weights, including sex allowance, Bayuda ran The Panther 
to three parts of a length. Ciceronnetta is a half sister to My 
Dear, and two others from Manton who have yet to be seen are the 
Bayardo colts Manilardo, the own brother to Gay Crusader, and 
Lord Basil, a son of Popinjay, who was a very useful mare herself 
and has become a dam of winners. 


The Yearling Sales 


The yearling sales must be accounted extraordinary, having: 
regard to war time depression. As much as 6,000 guineas has. 
only been paid for a yearling on three or four occasions in racing 
history, but this was given for the chestnut daughter of Orby and 
the Persimmon mare Mésange. Two others made 4,000 guineas, 
a grey colt by The Tetrarch--Miss Cobalt by Pride, the last- 
named a useful but not very distinguished horse who won races 
of secondary importance for Mr. Leonard Brassey; and another 
Tetrarch, also a grey, a daughter of Bill and Coo by the Ascot 
Cup winner, William the Third. She has already been named 
Téte-a-Téte. In all no fewer than fifty yearlings made 1,000 
guineas and upwards, nineteen of these from 2,000 guineas to the 
6,000 already mentioned. Last year two hundred and sixty-three 
lots averaged 396 guineas; at the recent sales two hundred and 
eighty lots averaged 524 guineas. Surely this is evidence of the 
healthy condition of the Turf and the firm foundation upon which 
the bloodstock-breeding industry is based. 
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Peace and War 


We all know how keenly the thoughts of our men at the front 
turn to the sports in which they delight at home, and I have had a 
particularly pleasant proof of this in the shape of a letter from 
General Lord Cavan, who after the war will, it is earnestly to be 
hoped, receive due credit for the magnificent work he is known to 
have done in France first and subsequently in Italy. ‘‘ Here’s a 
little story for your Badminton,’’ Lord Cavan is good enough to 
write; ‘‘ if it is not too childish, but remember we soldiers are all 
children when we think of leave in this long war.”’ I was afraid 
my friend would have added ‘‘ Do not give my name,’’ but I am 
very glad to say he has not done so, and I think readers will agree 
that the authorship of this graphic little sketch is rendered pecu- 
liarly interesting when we think of the stern work upon which the 
writer has been for so weary a time engaged. Here is the little 
story, which, needless to say, I am delighted to give : 

“1 was hoping for my leave, and I pictured myself deer- 
stalking on hills that I love. In such mood I wandered out alone 
from my Headquarters into the foothills of the Julian Alps. Skirt- 
ing the mealie patches, and crossing a rivulet that was chortling 
its delight at last night’s thunderstorm, I came to an oak grove 
where I sat me down to listen, gaze and think; and as I listened 
I heard the big guns booming above me and by way of contrast 
two blackbirds quarrelling. As I continued to gaze I saw in a 
meadow below a black and white dog who had heard but had not 
seen me. At once my stalking sense became alert. I would 
approach the dog to a nice distance and practise my cunning. 
Then I heard a child’s voice answered by a woman, and resolved 
that they should be my imaginary quarry. Very cautiously I 
rose, and at once made the amateur’s mistake of putting my 
ferruled stick on to rock. I must remember not to take my war 
stick to the forest I love! This little noise sent away my black- 
birds, but as I peered round a big chestnut tree I saw the woman 
and child with their heads up like hinds, looking, however, the 
wrong way. I stood like a stone. They went on with their work 
of gathering sticks into a big bundle, but seemed to be strangely 
suspicious as if dreading interruption. My imaginary stalk would, 
I felt, have to be very carefully conducted; so with heightened 
interest I resumed it, and presently reached a mossy rock ninety 
yards away from them unperceived. I got into a good sitting 
position, took aim along my walking stick, and I claim the 
woman! I stayed on, wondering what it could be that made the 
child constantly turn and look down the path which was a stone’s 
throw beyond them from my hiding place. The woman was busy 
tying her big bundle, and with much effort propped it on the top 
of a grey rock, evidently telling the child to hold it upright while 
she fastened a blue wrap over her hair and shoulders. Then she 
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bent herself down well below the rock, and putting up her arms 
behind her head, lifted her bundle of firewood on to her back. She 
almost ran to the path, calling to the child to come quickly. 

_ “T looked at my watch. | It was five minutes to six, and I 
remembered that I had often met a pair of gens-d’armes in my 
evening strolls about this time. So I watched and waited, until 
presently I heard them coming to the oak grove by a little path 
that forked below me, one branch leading to the way by which my 
woman had gone, the other across my right as I sat. At the fork 
they paused and again I got my trusty stick ready! After a 
minute’s conversation they took the path to my right. There was 
an opening between a privet and a juniper bush, and as they 
passed at 140 yards I pressed my ghostly trigger. I claim both. 
Magic bullets can do wonderful things ! 

‘So the gens-d’armes passed, either into Purgatory or behind 
my hillock, as the reader wishes, and I proceeded to have some 
fun. I am sure that wood gathering is forbidden, but I spied a 
big dead branch hanging by a rope of fibre to a Spanish chestnut. 
Two mighty tugs and down it came with a crash. TI lay holding 
my breath in the juniper bush for fear the gens-d’armes might 
have heard; but they heeded not, so I pulled the big branch along 
and placed it on the rock that had served my woman. I know she 
will find it and wonder. To-morrow I shall see her offering her 
prayers of thankfulness at the little ‘shrine on the hill behind the 
oak grove, and I shall be glad too.’ 

Thus pleasantly the General diverts his thoughts from the 
stern business which has taken him to Italy—leaving the Hertford- 
shire Hounds to a deputy Master. 


A Race Meeting at the Front 


The picture of the finish is further evidence of the eagerness 
with which our defenders seize the opportunity of a little sport, 
and it has special interest, I think, because the rider who is win- 
ning his regimental race by a short head is a son of Mr. John 
Upton, who before he inherited the property which led to his 
change of name won so many races, almost all over fences, when 
known as Mr. John Dormer. More than once he headed the list of 
gentleman-riders. My old friend’s son who figures in the picture 
was taken prisoner early in the war and endured three and a half 
years of captivity, leaving him, most happily, little or none the 
worse. Although Mr. George Lambert, M.P., and a few other 
malignants are striving so strenuously to prevent our young 
officers from enjoying, when they return, the sport to which they 
are devoted, it may confidently be hoped that their efforts will 
prove in vain. 


Extracts 


from the Diary of Rip 


BY 


AKE up from nice sleep to the glorious thought that Master 
is back on leave! Almost too good to be true, but it is 
true, and he’s lying on his back fast asleep. Glow with joy. Gaze 
at him. Wag my tail. Try to stay where I am. Impossible. 
Crawl up the bed towards him. Know I shouldn’t. Can’t help 
it. Little nearer, Close to him now. Between his arm and his 
side. Head on his shoulder. Ah! Master opens one eye, says 
‘*“ You little rogue, you,’’ squeezes me. Goes to steep again. | 
guard him. Bliss 
(Later). Master gets up. Have long talk while he 
dresses. Take him down to breakfast. No one down 
except Molly. Master doesn’t seem to mind. Molly is a 
nice girl, very nice, but takes too much on herself ; seems to think 
Master is just as much hers as mine. Ridiculous! Master tells 
me she will be my Missus some day. Snort when he says that. 
Master and Molly sit in sun on front doorstep and talk. To each 
other, not to me! Bored. 


Remember rabbits in hutch on lawn. Out of sight of step. 
Creep up behind hutch, silly asses all in outside run and don’t 
hear me. I suddenly spring on the top and give them horrid 
fright. Feel better now. 


Suddenly hear Master say ‘‘ Rip, come here,’’ in a tone of 
voice that I don’t at all like. Thought they couldn’t see. Bother. 
Don’t feel better at all, feel worse. Have that awful feeling that 
makes me wriggle and squirm. Wriggle towards him, smile and 
wag my tail. He says ‘‘ Have I told you to frighten the rabbits ?”’ 
I don’t say anything, but feel a fool. Try to look at him. Can’t. 
Smile and wag my tail more and wait to be smacked. He picks 
me up and hugs me! (Just like Master, you never know what 
he’ll do). He says I mustn't do it again. Don’t listen. Tail 
nearly wags off. Get in two good licks on his ear. Lovely. He 
puts me down. Pretend to be a whirlwind ina fit. They laugh. 
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Gong goes. Take them in to breakfast. Sit and watch Master 
eat his. Naturally, must see that he is properly fed, besides, he 
might come across a piece of bacon rind and not know where to 
put it. Go round and have a look at the others just to see if they 
are all right too. Master’s mother says ‘‘ Oh, you greedy little 
dog !’’ Feel hurt. Go back to Master. Shan’t help her any 
more. After breakfast walk round place with them, then down the 
meadows to see horses. Master loves horses; I like them too, but 
don’t think they ought to be petted too much, they get so con- 
ceited. 


Meadows full of rabbits. Chase ’em. Can’t catch any 
(though I often do), but give one very little one a terrific fright. 
Nice. See a rude old rabbit down the hedge ahead calmly eating ! 
Hate that rabbit. Can’t ever frighten her. Generally treat her 
with contempt. To-day try to stalk her. Old idiot sits up and 
stares! Stalk her for about five minutes. Get quite near! 
Nearly bursting. Try to keep calm and look like a dandelion. 
Can’t. Spring at her! ! She hops down hole and escapes. 
Shouts rude remarks at me. Treat her with disdain. Tell her 
I’m just going to fetch a ferret and he’ll soon settle her! She 
says ‘‘ People don’t ferret in July, Tortoise!’’ Tortoise! Pre- 
tend not to hear, but rage inwardly. 


Two baby rabbits come up behind her and put out their 
tongues at me! Also sing something about “ shortlegs.’’ Don’t 
know what they mean. Try to annihilate them with a glance. 
They don’t seem to mind. Little wretches. Dash at hole and 
bark loudly. Old rabbit knows I can’t get in and sneers, but little 
rabbits get a fearful fright, squeal, and fall over each other. I 
laugh gloatingly. Mammy rabbit smacks baby rabbits. Babies 
in tears. Splendid. 


Run after Master and Molly. Master feeling a young horse’s 
leg. Says he’s ‘‘ throwing a splint.’’ Go close to see how he 
does it. Silly ass puts his foot down on my toe. Ow! Should 
think I’d need a splint now. Master picks me up and examines 
my leg. Carries me fora bit. Lovely. Don’t tell him it doesn’t 
really hurt. Go for walk, then home to lunch. Help them all. 
After their lunch have mine. A special one ’cause Master’s here. 
Then we all lie on the lawn. They talk. I guard them. Feel 
very happy. Go to sleep. 


q 


REEVE’S NEST AND EGGS, 


The Ruff and Reeve 


BY 
R. FORTUNE, F.Z.S. 


UFFS and Reeves were formerly abundant in the Fen 
Be ciscricts of this country, but, partly owing to the draining of 
many of their breeding haunts and partly to the immense numbers 
netted for market during the breeding season (they are considered 
a great delicacy), they were exterminated as a breeding species. 

In Yorkshire several nesting haunts were formerly in exist- 
ence, and as the birds are, even now, regular spring and autumn 
visitors, it is quite within the range of possibilities, especially 
when we consider the increased interest shown in the protection of 
birds in the county, that at some not far distant date we may again 
number them amongst our breeding species. 

Of late years odd pairs have nested in Norfolk, and for three 
years in succession they nested on the Durham side of the Tees 
mouth. They still nest in considerable numbers in Holland, 
where many of the polders provide suitable nesting sites and 
feeding areas. 

The Ruff is probably the most remarkable member of the 
Plover family, and in some respects differs entirely from the other 
members of the group. The most noticeable feature in connection 
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A RUFF IN FULL SUMMER PLUMAGE. 


with these birds is the head-dress and the ruff or frill. These 
ornaments, which are only assumed in the breeding season, are 
in form practically alike in all the birds, but the colour varies 
infinitely, and it is almost safe to say that no two are exactly alike. 

In its winter plumage the Ruff, who alone acquires the dis- 
tinctive dress, is in general appearance remarkably like a Red- 
shank ; it may, however, easily be recognised by the absence of the 
white wing patch and barred tail. On the approach of the 
breeding season the male bird sheds the feathers which clothe the 
face, their place being taken by bright yellow or pale pink 
tubercles. <A tuft of stiff curled feathers, called the tufts or ears, 
sprout on each side of the head and beneath, and around the throat 
and neck the frill or ruff develops. The colours of the frills range 
from deep black to pure white, and generally the ear tufts and the 
frills are quite distinct in colour. Observation has shown that, 
although there is so much variation, individual birds assume the 
same plumage each breeding season. Even the general plumage 
shows a great deal of individual variation, the general tones being 
mottled with black, buff, or grey. 

Ruffs are polygamous, and do not make good husbands. 
They take a tremendous trouble with their courting, but after the 
honeymoon they leave their mate or mates to look after the incu- 
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hating of the eggs and rearing of the young, spending their 
time at what one might almost call ee club, but which is 
variously known as the “‘ fighting hill’? or laaking hill.”’ 

The nest of the Reeve is usually well pttea sr and the eggs, 
like nearly all the eggs of the wader family, are very handsome, 
and show considerable variation ; some examples closely resemble 
those of the Redshank. It is remarkable how seldom one flushes 
a Reeve from off her nest. The ground on which they nest is 
usually very flat, and the approach of an intruder is quickly dis- 
cerned, the bird quietly slipping from her nest and running a 
considerable distance through the grass.before taking wing. T hey 
do not give away the nest site by exhibiting undue anxiety and 
excitement, after the manner of the Redshank. 

One of the most wonderful sights in bird-land is the assembly 
of ruffs on their “ fighting ’’ hill. Most ornithological writers say 
the battles take place only in the early morning. I know a fair 
number of these hills, and my experience is that the fighting or 
sparring continues throughout the whole of the day. One par- 
ticular hill I have passed many times in May and early June, at 
all hours of the day, and invariably hostilities were in progress. 
On this particular hill there were.seldom less than twenty ruffs, 
and frequently many more, and it presented a delightful sight to a 
keen ornithologist. The wonderful colouring of the birds and the 
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RUFFS SPARRING. 


almost incessant movement combined to present a fascinating 
spectacle. As far as the fighting is concerned, it is a negligible 
quantity ; the whole performance is a pretence. Two birds will 
face each other with tufts erect and frill puffed out, their heads 
pointing downwards, the bill being held close to the ground. 
They look perfectly ridiculous in this attitude, which they main- 
tain for some time, then suddenly they precipitate themselves at 
each other, and a regular sparring match ensues, a dozen or more 
‘similar battles proceeding simultaneously, for the spirit seems to 
‘move all at the same time. They are like a lot of jacks in their 
‘boxes bobbing up and down. Despite these continual battles they 
do each other no harm; indeed, one seldom sees even a feather flv. 
When one considers the ferocious manner in which they rush at 
each other, it is difficult to realise that the whole performance is 
harmless. Many times I have seen single birds set themselves 
and stab at empty space, dancing round in a perfectly ridiculous 
manner. At other times they will stand quite motionless for a 
considerable period with head and beak hung downwards, just as 
if saying their prayers. 

If a female or reeve should intrude, it sometimes results in a 
general melée, but at other times her advent is practically ignored ; 
the reeve is absolutely unmoved by the elaborate performance of 
the ruff, calmly walking in an extremely dainty manner about the 
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hill picking up minute insects or preening herself, taking not the 
slightest notice of the performance. 

The areas upon which the fights take place are usually well 
defined, more or less circular in shape, the vegetation being worn 
away, and the ground rendered quite bare where the little warriors 
have stamped defiance at each other. It is wonderful how these 
small feet can in a short time wear the grasses away. 

Our first attempt at photographing this scene, to 
which nothing but a coloured motion picture can really do 
justice, was by hiding the camera away in a mass of reeds, 
which grow near by, and releasing the shutier with a string 
from some considerable distance away. This method was only 
partially successful; the birds kept a fair distance away, 
retreating somewhat from their usual places. When the camera 
was moved a little nearer they retreated further, and every time the 
camera was moved they did the same, still keeping about the same 
distance. The next season a tent was tried, with excellent results, 
The birds speedily became used to it, and took not the slightest 
notice of it, nor of any noise proceeding from its interior, and we 
were able to make a considerable number of more or less successful 
exposures. These were probably more partial failures than suc- 
cesses, for several reasons. The area covered by the birds was 
considerable and the movements more or less incessant; to bring 
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any number of birds into sharp focus a small stop was necessary, 
and to prevent any signs of movement a very short exposure had ° 
to be given. As it was not possible to do both a compromise had 
to be effected. : 

So familiar did the birds become with the tent and the photo- 
graphers (for several friends took part in the work), that when a 
change of observers was taking place they would only take a short 
flight, returning immediately ; and on more than one occasion they 
did not even fly away, but allowed me to stand by the side of the 
tent without being unduly alarmed. They are, by the way, very 
silent birds, and never appear to utter a note. A reeve, against 
whose nest the tent was erected, often when creeping on to the 
nest uttered a low sweet note. This bird speedily became used to 
the tent. She always approached the nest from the back, 
threading her way through the long grasses in a very mouse-like 
fashion. 

There were many noticeable birds on the ‘“‘hill.’’ One 
remarkable bird had a black collar or frill with deep orange ear 
tufts; another, equally conspicuous, had a light orange collar 
with black ear tufts. Equally as contrasting was one with a 
yellow collar with black tufts; and another with black collar and 
slate tufts. Some had both collar and tufts, all white, all cream, 
and all buff. Others were striped light or dark shades like a 
zebra. I did not get all the colourings down in my note book, 
but several I did take note of were as follows :—White collar with 
brown tufts, creamy-buff collar with orange tufts, black collar with 
striped tufts, white collar and light brown tufts, creamy-buff collar 
and bright orange tufts, striped brown collar and dark brown 
tufts. These examples will be sufficient to show the extraordinary 
diversity shown in the colouring of these interesting birds. 

We were particularly interested in a “ hill’? which had this 
vear been established on the side of a much frequented road across 
a vast expanse of polders. When a pedestrian came along the 
road the birds, when he approached near, took a fairly long semi- 
circular flight, returning after he had passed; if a conveyance 
came along they took practically no notice of it. Once when our 
party drove past they remained even when the horses stopped for 
us to watch them, though they were then evidently on the qui 
vive. In a similar way cyclists appeared to be ignored by the 
birds, and unless they stopped and dismounted, the birds did not 
attempt to leave the hill. 
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ROUTINE 


BY 
IGNOTUS. 


’*M sorry to inform you, most excellent Theophilus,’’ said the 

doctor, as he slid into his place at the table, ‘‘ that I’ve been 
obliged to interfere with the arrangements for your little tea-party 
to-night.”’ 

a Not being skilled in the working out of cryptograms, O 
equally excellent pill merchant,’’ replied Masters, the adjutant, 
quietly, ‘‘ may I ask what the devil you ‘re talking 

‘““ Merely this,’’ responded Cardew; ‘‘ | know A and B com- 
panies are for the trenches to-night, and I’ve just had to put Smail 
on the sick list. He has a bit of a temperature, and looks to me 
rather as if he were in for an attack of his old friend, malaria; if 
so, I’m going to evacuate him to the clearing hospital to-morrow 
morning. If, however, his temperature is down by then, I’ll take 
him off the sick list again, but he won’t be fit for duty for a couple 
of days in any case. I might perhaps add that I left him in a vile 
temper because he seems to have some sort of silly idea that his 
company can’t get on without him, so I clinched the matter by 
explaining that to-morrow would prove if he were right, but that 
in any case they’d have to do without him to-night, as I wasn’t 
going to allow him out of his blankets, and then I fled for my 
life 

‘All right,’’ said Masters resignedly, wrinkling his forehead 
with a quizzical smile, ‘“‘ 1 suppose you know that it will leave 
Smail’s company without a captain, and only three subalterns 
altogether, so that two platoons will have to go up under sergeants. 
They call the Navy the handymen, but, by Gad, the longer this 
bally war goes on, the more I’m beginning to think we “deserve 
the term. I only hope the Huns across the way are being equally 
inconvenienced.”’ 

“‘T should think that more than likely,’’ chipped in the 
machine-gun officer, ‘‘ judging by the strafing our heavies gave 
their front line about 3 ac emma this morning.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I can’t stop bandying words with you loafers,’’ said 
Masters, rising from the table; ‘ I’ll just send a chit to Hedley 
to tell him he’ll have to carry on for this relief anyhow, and per- 
haps the next one too. By George, it’s a pig of a night,’’ he 
added, as he went to the door to despatch it. ‘“‘ One of these good 
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old Scotch mists has started, and it’s an even-money chance the 
Deutscher will try and utilise the opportunity to come across and 
play Peep-bo to-night.” 

Meantime, in ‘‘A’’ Company’s billet, preparations were 
unhurriedly and methodically going forward for the night’s relief. 
Smail from his blankets was issuing orders and reminders to 
Hedley, his subaltern, who, seeing he had come out with the 
battalion from the beginning, hardly stood in need of much 
instruction, and indeed he was only giving the matter half an ear, 
being far more engrossed with arrangements for his own comfort. 
A pair of thick breeches, partly hidden by two pairs of socks, 
were demanding a ‘‘ small elephant ’’ sized pair of boots to match ; 
over these, again, came a pair of putties, which in turn were 
covered by leggings, his nether man being finally completed by © 
swathing his legs, from the ankle to above the knee, in folds of 
sacking, not with any idea of keeping dry, but simply because the 
trench mud, being of a clay-like consistency, would expend its 
first fury on the sacking, which, when the wearer undressed after 
his tour of duty, could be thrown away and a fresh supply secured. 
Incidentally it might be explained that the sacking was secured 
by ‘‘ closing ’’ the sacks in which the oats for the transport horses 
arrived, instead of returning them to the proper issuing authority, 
to the detriment of the pockets of a long-suffering British public. 
His jacket, which hid a flannel shirt, and a sweater, was enveloped 
by a voluminous trench coat and a mackintosh, over which came a 
set of men’s web equipment in order to make him as inconspicuous 
as possible and, with a knotted ashplant in his hand and a knitted 
cap on his head, the modern Galahad stood forth. 

While his invaluable servant busied himself in filling his 
master’s water bottle with cold tea, and his haversack with biscuit, 
bacon and tinned meat (all of which would require the minimum 
of heating), Hedley strolled quietly from his billet to the alarm 
post, where the company was gradually assembling and falling in. 

From every side their figures loomed up in the darkness, the 
mist having now lifted, while far above, a stray star tried in a 
detached, amateurish sort of fashion, to peep its way out. 


“Come on, my lads, get fell in there,’’ warned the sergeant- 
major as Hedley appeared, and the next few minutes were busily 
occupied in calling the roll and checking off the men’s names by 
the light of an electric torch. ‘‘ All present, sir,’’ was reported, 
and Hedley at once commenced a careful inspection, or rather 
interrogation, of each man with a view to ascertaining that rations 
had not been forgotten in their billets, ammunition deficiencies 
made good, and, most important of all, that the braziers, made of 
old buckets or kerosine tins with holes punched in them, had been 
filled with charcoal and evenly distributed amongst the platoons. 
Satisfied at length, he re-entered his billet and, asking permission 
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to march off, was greeted with a final reminder as to the necessity 
for care in smoking. 

““Now, men,”’ said Hedley, emerging, “‘ I’m going to let you 
smoke till we get to that bad patch of road they’ve been trying 
to mend with boards, but mind, when I pass the word down, I 
mean all cigarettes to be doused at once; I don’t want any repe- 
tition of last Saturday.’’ This referred to an occasion when some 
confirmed cigarette smokers drew down upon themselves the 
hearty curses of their comrades and a burst of quite needless 
sniping by keeping their cigarettes alight when close up to the 
trenches. 

“Form fours, right, quick march,”’ and the little column was 
off, not to any hazardous enterprise or cutting-out expedition, but 
merely to take its turn in the 24-hour relief system which, at that 
time, was all that flesh and blood could stand, so bitter was the 
weather, and so sodden the ground. The comforting crunch of 
the men’s feet on the roadway, punctuated with an occasional click 
from an entrenching tool, and the low-toned murmur of their 
conversation (for all reliefs march “‘ at ease’’ as far as is safe) 
came to Hedley as he strode along at their head, and he was just 
about to follow their example and light a pipe when an uneasy 
thought struck him. 

““Damn it ali,’”’ he said, turning round, “ I’ve forgotten all 
about the Verey lights, sergeant-major, and I daren’t wait for 
them now, or we’ll be late relieving,’’ the fact being that the 
trenches were relieved each night at a different hour, and extreme 
punctuality insisted upon, in order to prevent the Germans 
working out a time-table, and greeting their approach with a burst 
of machine gun fire. 

“It’s all right, sir, don’t you worry; I got ’em orf of your 
servant, while you was inside, talking to the captain,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘* Thank goodness, sergeant-major, I’m very much obliged to 
you; I’d never have heard the last of it from the adjutant if he’d 
known,’’ replied Hedley gratefully. 

At the end of the street they turned sharp to the right and 
marched on, the new road (a main artery of traffic in peace time) 
going straight through to the German lines, and from afar they 
could now see an occasional glare from the enemy’s flare lights, 
or hear the sharp-cut “‘ clip-clop’’ of the discharge as a perse- 
vering sniper, with true Teutonic thoroughness, tried for a bag. 

Half a mile further on the company came to a sudden stop 
as a figure detached itself from the shadow of a tree and darted 
forward, its bayonet lowered menacingly, and hoarsely challenged 
‘* Alt, ’oo are yer ?”’ 

‘‘ Fusiliers; trench relief,’’ replied Hedley, giving the word to 
move on again. 
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‘ That’s a funny sort of a bloke,’’ said aivoice behind him. 
‘*Carnt ’ave much service, anyways, for they. aint learned ’im ’ow 
to challenge yet.”’ 

‘‘ Lord, Jim, you fair make me tired,’’ replied his rear rank 
man to this professional criticism, ‘‘ Don’t you never ’ear 
nothink ? Don’t yer know yet as ivery ridgment ’as got its h’own 
way of challenging now, since that there German patrol got 
through at Pepernette last month?’’ On this occasion a very 
daring reconnaisance by the Germans had nearly succeeded, 
owing to the English drill-book challenge and reply having been 
thoroughly digested and applied. 

Another challenge and reply brought them to a second road 
turning, where a Rifle regiment in immediate reserve was billeted, 
and here, quitting the firm ground, the column turned off half 
right, and soon began to splash its way through mud and dirt, 
though the bottom was still comparatively hard. Directly the bad 
road began, Hedley called a halt. ‘‘ Out lights !’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
pass the word for all platoon commanders to come up here.”’ 

In response to the muttered order, Jones and Gardiner, the 
two subalterns, and a couple of sergeants, made their appearance. 

** Look here,’’ said-Hedley, ‘‘ I don’t like going along this 
road in column of route in the dark, because I believe they’ve got 
a rifle or a machine gun laid on it and clamped, and if they happen 
to fire they might play hell with us in two shakes, so I’m going 
on with No. 1 platoon to relieve the Jocks’ first platoon myself 
and pass them out. You others will move on at 15-minute inter- 
vals, and rendezvous at that tumbledown cottage about half a mile 
on, and wait there till | come back for you, so that if the blighters 
do start firing down the road, they’ll only do in one platoon 
instead of four; then I’ll pass you in one by one as the others come 
out. Is that clear?’’ Assured of their reply, he disappeared into 
the darkness with the first platoon and tramped on stolidly, his 
pulse beating more quickly as they got close, till an awful moment 
of panic supervened as a figure came out from the tumbledown 
cottage on the left with the hoarse query, ‘‘ Name and ridgment ?”’ 

Reassured, Hedley replied, and added, ‘‘ What the devil are 
you doing here? Got any wounded inside ?” 

““No, sir,’’ replied the man, ‘‘ I was sent to wait for you, so 
as you wouldn’t make ‘too much noise in the dark; Captain 
Mackenzie thought you mightn’t know where to turn off.”’ 

“ All right,’’ said Hedley, “‘ perhaps you’d better lead the 
way,’’ and, turning to the men, passed down a low order to form 
single rank, each man to grasp his next ahead by the coat tails 
to keep touch as they set off on the last stage of their journey 
across a root field. Quietly as they tried to walk, however, the 
splash and suck of feet in swampy ground cannot be completely 
concealed, and as Hedley, a couple of yards behind the guide, 
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tripped over a heap of sodden turnips, he felt, rather than saw, a 
German searchlight go up. 


Stopping dead and crouching down, his example was 
instantly followed by the men behind him, and as the pale, bluish 
gleam irradiated the wet countryside for a moment, the platoon 
took shape as a row of monstrous mushrooms waiting to be 
gathered. So quietly did they wait that the Germans suspected 
nothing, and’ after a pause in case the customary burst of rifle fire 
should sweep round, rose silently to their feet and flitted on, for, 
be it remembered, motion gives a man away more than aught else, 
and should he be caught unawares by a flare, his only chance is 
to stand or lie still, and the odds are in favour of his escape. 


Within a hundred yards further on, the guide suddenly 
stopped, and Hedley bumping into him from behind, looked over 
his shoulder into a kind of cockpit filled with shadowy beings; 
they had made good their point. Stumbling down, he fell into 
Captain Mackenzie’s arms, and with a hurried greeting, began 
passing his men into the comparative shelter of the trench before 
the next flare went up. ‘‘ Forty-three, forty-four,’’ he counted, 
‘that you, Sergeant Kearsley ? Good; we’re all in, that’s one 
thing.’? Then, turning to Mackenzie huddled beside him, said, 
** Now then, Ill relieve your sentries in this sector and you can 
pass your chaps out while we’re going round.”’ 


** All right!’’ said Mackenzie. ‘‘ File out, one by one, at 
fifty yards interval, beginning from this flank; you know where 
to concentrate; steady, only the first platoon,’’ he added, as he 
was squeezed against the trench wall by the men, only too eager 
to obey. By the time the sentries in their little sandbagged bays 
had been relieved, ammunition checked, and handed over, and 
danger points indicated, the last men of that sector were passing 
out. 


go with them,’’ said Hedley, and lead in my next 
platoon,’’ vanishing into the gloom as he spoke. Absolute silence 
reigned, relieved only by the subdued noise of a sentry softly 
stamping his chilled feet on the wooden flooring of his post, or 
the half-whistling, half-breathing of another as he blew on his 
fingers to restore the circulation. 


Suddenly figures loomed up from the rear as Hedley re- 
appeared with the second platoon; things were not, however, 
suffered to proceed with the same smoothness, for up rose an 
unexpected flare light, followed by a few rapidly fired shots. 
‘* Patsmack !’? went something close by Mackenzie’s ear. He 
anxiously enquired who was hit. 

‘All right, sir; they’ve only hit my rifle,’ said a voice, 
adding in an undertone, ‘‘but they’ve done the blighter in 
proper.”’ 
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‘‘ Better hurry up as much as you can,’’ muttered Mackenzie 
to Hedley ; ‘‘ we have two more platoons to relieve yet, and they 
evidently suspect something.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid we made a bit of noise bringing i in that last 
platoon,”’ said Hedley. 

“Oh, all right, can’t be helped,’’ was the philosophic reply. 

The relieved men were passed out as before, and the third 
platoon introduced, and with their arrival Mackenzie said, ‘‘ Now, 
when you’ve done this lot I’ll go back with you to the support 
platoon ; there’s a communication trench, as a matter of fact, but 
we’ve never used it unless obliged to, as the water’s up to your 
waist there; I put a subaltern in charge of the support trench and 
you’d better do the same.”’ 

“ Righto !’’ said Hedley, ‘‘ that’If be young Jones with No. 4 
platoon,’’ and handing over command of the trench to his other 
subaltern, he departed with Mackenzie for the last relief of the 
night, which was effected like the others, except that a ditch had 
to be jumped, which in their full kit was a laborious undertaking. 

*‘T’ll come round and visit you again to-night, Jones, and 
send round a couple of visiting patrols at least, so don’t go to 
sleep ; there’s lots to be done, building up the wall again, and so 


on. 

Very good !’’ said Jones. ‘‘ Anyway, there’s no chance of 
going to sleep unless you care for lying in the mud; don’t forget 
to send us our rum at ten o’clock, there’s a good chap,”’ and 
turned away. 

Groping his way back to the road, Hedley parted with his 
guide and returned to the firing line just in time, for, as he slipped 
in, the rapid stuttering tap-tap-tap of a machine gun opened down 
the road, as the Germans at last awakened to the fact that a relief 
was proceeding. 

“‘ Well, that’s Mackenzie’s pigeon, anyhow,’’ was his com- 
forting thought as he turned to see whether the listening post had 
been put out, then, going down the trench, made the men charge 
magazines and, laying their rifles beside them, set to work build- 
ing up the parapet with earth from the ground level shovelled 
into sandbags, of which a bundle had been brought along for this 
purpose. It was not a particularly agreeable task, but it had the 
merit of keeping them warm, and more than one man felt a slight 
tinge of regret that, after sinking the floor about eighteen inches, 
they came on water and had to discontinue. 

‘Hang it, what a nuisance,’”’ said Hedley. ‘If I’d only 
known of this I’d have filled the bags in our billets and carried 
them up.”’ 

‘“‘T’m glad he didn’t,’ said a man near him in a low voice, 
who did not relish the idea of carrying a filled sandbag some two 
miles at night, in addition to his other kit. 
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““ Look here, Gardiner,’’ said Hedley, sending for the other 
subaltern, ‘‘ you’ll have to pull down some bags from further 
along the trench to strengthen this part; pull ’em down artistically 
every here and there as if they’d been knocked off by a shell, or 
_ they’ll spot what we’ve done in the morning. Meantime I’ll take 
the sergeant-major with me and go and report to the commander 
of this section, and tell him we’re all settled in quite cosily now; 
you'll take command, of course, till I get back.’’ 

Climbing out of the trench once more, the two skulked their 
way carefully across the root field till the crisper feel of the ground 
beneath their feet proved they had hit the road, along which they 
proceeded at a brisk pace till held up by a sentry. 

““Is this where the section commander stops ?’’ said Hedley, 
as he pulled up in front of a small cottage with a long shed beside 
it; “‘ I want to report to him.”’ 


“Come in, sir, please, the Major’s here,’’ said a voice in 
reply, as the sacking over the doorway was twitched aside and a 
head bobbed out; ‘‘ we wos expectin’ an orficer this while past,’’ 
the sergeant added, as Hedley ducked underneath. 

The mud floor of the hut was covered with spare boxes of 
ammunition and rations, temporarily converted into seats and beds 
by the men there, forming the local reserve, and the smoke of 
many pipes mingled with the exhalations from damp floor and 
damper blankets, as the moisture, yielding to the heat thrown out 
from a couple of braziers, steamed thickly upwards. The atmo- 
sphere was like a London fog and had a most exhilarating effect 
on the spirits of those within, judging by the hum of conversation, 
in. which even the telephone operator, his receiver crowning his 
head garland-wise, took a leading part, a fact that probably 
explained some of the reputed ‘‘ breaks in the connection,’’ and, 
for the benefit of the curious, concerned nothing more vital to the 
war than a football cup-tie about to be replayed in far-away 
Lancashire. 


Threading his way through the men, who moved aside to give 
him space, Hedley passed into the inner room and reported to 
Ross-Davidson, in command of the section. 

‘* Sit down, won’t you ?”’ said he hospitably, “‘ and have one 
of these,’’ pushing across a box of cigarettes. ‘‘ My missus sent 
them out last mail; afraid I haven’t anything to drink except 
ration rum, but you’d better have a tot of that. Well, what’s the 
news? Fritz active to-night? By-the-bye, where’s Smail? I 
thought his company was coming up.”’ 

‘This is his company, sir, but he’s got a touch of fever, so 
the doctor wouldn’t let him parade to-night.”’ 

‘No bad judge either; wish I could raise a touch of fever 
too,’’ said Davidson with a smile. ‘‘ Well, I suppose you know 
what we’re here for; we’ve got to hang on to this bit of line like 
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death, and ‘ death’ is just the right word if they come, and when 
you can’t hold ’em off, shout for me and I’ll come and take a hand. 
Been round yet ?”’ 

‘Yes, I’ve posted each platoon personally, and I’m going to 
visit them all once more, and arrange for visiting patrols up till 
dawn.”’ 

‘“That’s right,’’ said Davidson. ‘‘ Well, I don’t want to 
appear inhospitable, but p’rhaps you’d better go.”’ 

Rising, Hedley picked his way into the outer room, and 
collecting his sergeant-major from beside a cheerful brazier, they 
plunged together into the gloom and murk once more. 

‘** Now we'll go and visit the support platoon, sergeant-major, 
and then get back to the trench,’’ said Hedley as he nearly dislo- 
cated his ankle over an iron harrow half submerged in the mud. 
When they arrived at the spot where the ditch had to be jumped 
they found that successive jumping had caused the take-off to slip 
away, and consequently the ditch had to be waded; fortunately it 
only reached half-way up to their knees, but they felt no warmer 
for it. 


Retracing their steps without further mishap, they eventually 
arrived in the front line once more, where the eagerly-awaited rum 
was just being served out; work was still going on methodically 
in the way of re-making the parapet, and the atmosphere being 
thick, Hedley loaded the Verey pistol to discharge it for a look 
round. He held it with the muzzle downwards as he rammed in 
the cartridge, but the trigger was weak, and as he snapped the two 
halves together it went off with a tremendous flare at the bottom 
of the trench. There was a stifled cry from the men as they made 
a panic rush both ways, being evidently under the delusion that it 
would burst, and the rush, besides carrying Hedley with it, unfor- 
tunately upset a brazier as well. Disentangling himself, he ran 
back and, placing his foot on the flare, trod it into the mud, where- 
upon the men crept shamefacedly back, to endure a few scathing 
words on their conduct before settling down. 


The slight noise had aroused the ever-wakeful Hun, who him- 
self put up a flare to see what was going on, and thus showed No 
Man’s Land absolutely devoid of life. 

Looking at his watch, Hedley saw it was one o’clock, and 
gave orders for the relief sentries to be posted and another patrol 
to go out; the old relief came in, drank their rum, and set to work 
on the sandbags, and the night dragged slowly on. 

At one time a slight temporary excitement was created by a 
whole length of sandbags (overweighted, by the new ones being 
carelessly put on) sliding down into the trench, and with it a grue- 
some relic in the shape of a dead German, who had been built into 
the parapet in lieu of sandbags by his former comrades, when they 
were in occupation of the trench a month before. 
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Going to and fro, heartening, driving, encouraging the men, 
Hedley found the long night drawing to a close ; casual shots from 
the enemy were answered as the dawn, hardly light, but a certain 
diminution of the surrounding blackness, began to break, and the 
strain of the long hours gradually manifested itself upon him, as, 
standing bolt upright with his back to the parapet, he went off 
into an uneasy sort of lightheadedness, imagining himself back in 
England, and yet, in a dim way, conscious of his surroundings; 
from this torpor he was shaken into wakefulness by a vigorous 
pluck at his sleeve and a hoarse voice murmuring in his ear, 
‘““ Beg pardon, sir, do you know you’re a-standin’ with your back 
agin one of these ’ere loop’oles ?”’ 

Rousing himself, he became aware that the light had grown 
appreciably stronger, and immediately gave orders to stand to 
arms, whereupon every man in the trenches seized his rifle and 
quietly placed himself at his indicated position to repel a surprise 
attack, the false dawn and the dusk being the two most likely 
times for an onset. The light rapidly increased, and as soon as it 
became sufficiently clear to see well across No Man’s Land he 
broke off the men and posted day sentries, and the entire command 
with one accord devoted itself to the agreeable task of preparing 
breakfast. 

The two braziers that had smouldered intermittently the whole 
night long were stoked into life, and rapidly hidden under a layer 
of canteen lids frying bacon and cheese, whose appetising odour 
was gratefully sniffed up as it rose on the raw morning air. 

Luxuriously as they dallied, however, the meal was over by 
7.30, and Hedley gave orders for two platoons to clean their rifles 
for inspection, while the third one waited its turn, fully armed in 
case of emergency. An hour was allowed for this, and the rifles 
were then passed up by hand to Hedley to see, as it was not 
possible for the men to fall-in in the usual manner without 
exposing themselves to a good deal of needless risk from snipers. 
Turning his head at the noise of approaching footsteps, he saw 
to his amazement three men advancing up the roadway from 
behind. Even as he looked the foremost waved cheerily to him 
and jumped nimbly into a deep ditch, the others following suit. 

‘Who the deuce are they ?”’ said Gardiner. 

“‘F.0.0.* and his knockabout performers,’’ replied Hedley. 
‘* But I wonder at their being such darned fools as to walk up 
this roadway in daylight; I suppose they started a bit late, and 
trusted to Fritz to spare their young lives. They’re bound for 
that ramshackle cottage, my lad, to observe for their battery, and 
the sportsman with the stovepipe done up in leather has a range 
finder, while the other chap has a small toy in the shape of a few 
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thousand yards of telephone wire, and now you know all about it. 
Personally, my impression is that Fritz wants to mark them to 
ground, and then knock the place about their ears; we’ll soon 
know.”’ 

Rifle inspection being over, orders were issued for the men 
to shave and wash in the surface water from the communication 
trench, for the good regiment never lets discipline slide if possible 
to maintain it, and meantime the artillery duel for the day began, 
undoubtedly stimulated by the enthusiasts who had walked up the 
road half an hour before. <A _ series of deep, reverberating 
‘*booms ”’ afar off were followed by a shrieking whistle, rather 
like a train emerging from a tunnel, culminating in an earth- 
shaking thunderclap as the shell detonated on the enemy’s | 
trenches across the way. A spout of earth, wood, débris, and 
even occasionally pieces of the occupants acknowledged the burst, 
but “‘ long bowls ”’ is a game at which two can play, and they had 
no great time to wait ere the German gunners joined in. They 
made, however, poor shooting if they were trying to strafe the 
front line, since most of the shells fell behind, where they did no 
particular damage, and, as if realising this, an enterprising sniper 
from across the way came into action to supplement the guns’ 
efforts. 

A very good sniper he was too, for with his second or third 
shot he ‘put one right through a loophole, breaking the arm of a 
man who hannened to be passing. ‘‘ Blind all those loopholes,’’ 
shouted Hedley, and the men hastened to obey, cramming into the 
gaping orifices mud, bundles of rags, sacks, or anything that 
would serve to veil the light through them, and so render them 
less conspicuous. 

When this was done he proceeded to one at the far end of the 
trench, and unveiling it with the utmost care, took a long and 
comprehensive survey of the enemy line with a view to ascer- 
taining whence the sniper was firing. A ruined house in the fore- 
ground seemed a little too obvious, but a slight movement at one 
side of the line gave him an idea, and sending three picked shots 
to different loopholes, he bade them try their luck at the point 
indicated. Fritz was evidently surprised, but, to do him justice, 
not intimidated, as the vicious “‘spit’’ of his bullets never 
slackened, but he seemed perplexed as a near-by trench joined in, 
and obligingly signalled him a miss with monotonous regularity 
with a piece of broken umbrella, till Hedley forbade the practice. 
It had its uses, however, as the sudden disappearance of the 
umbrella caused the German to bob his head over the parapet, 
whereupon he was promptly shot through the neck, and fell for- 
ward, sprawling like the villain in a Punch-and-Judy show, and 
it was some minutes ere his comrades mustered sufficient courage 
to drag him inboard by his dangling heels, which they eventually 
dit, with loud shouts of ‘* Schwinhund Englander,”’ plainly heard 
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in the opposite trench. As one man remarked, ‘‘ They’d copped 
a bit of the ’Im of ’Ate out of that little lot.’’ The artillery duel 
continued spasmodically till noon, when both sides piped down 
and went to dinner, the Fusiliers following the example, and soon 
the fragrance of innumerable tins of Machonochie (meat and vege- 
table ration) could be winded, as the hard-worked braziers once 
more came into use. Full-fed, and with a bright sun shining, the 
men off duty disposed themselves to slumber, and Hedley was 
himself just dozing off when he was startled by a deep, angry roar 
as if a bomb had burst in his pocket. Unveiling a loophole, he 
was rewarded with the sight of a second explosion on his left, 
followed by the subsidence of the ruined cottage the artillery 
observers had crawled into that morning. ‘‘ Ah! I thought 
they’d have that down,’’ he commented cynically. ‘“‘ It serves 
them darned well right for going in by daylight; all the same, I 
hope it was empty.”’ 

His concern, however, was very speedily diverted to himself, 
as the trench mortar, anxious for further victims this fine sunny 
afternoon, commenced cumberously to range on his own parapet. 

Keeping the men well crouched down and as widely distri- 
buted as possible, he watched its efforts, noticing at length with 
great relief that its angle of traverse (i.e., the arc in which it could 
work, to right or left) was too small to reach him; thereafter, he 
viewed the bursting bombs with the utmost contentment, till the 
Germans, finally convinced of their failure, took their toy to pieces 
and faded away. 

By this time all desire for sleep had vanished, and unveiling 
some more loopholes, he tried a few ranging shots up and down 
the line with a view to drawing fire, but the fate of their “‘ star 
turn ’’ in the morning had made the Fritzes very canny, and there 
was no reply. 

The short wintry sun soon burned itself out, and with its 
gradual disappearance the chilliness of the air re-asserted itself. 

Directly dusk began to fall the garrison stood to arms once 
more, and waited patiently till Hedley, apprehending all chance 
of danger was over, allowed them to disperse. 

Moving along to the dugout to see how the man with the 
broken arm was doing, he became aware of two figures approach- 
ing over the mud in the rear; they turned out to be the customary 
_evening visitors, a couple of stretcher bearers, to carry off the 
results of any gruesome bag during daylight. 

‘Here you are,’’ said he, as the men slithered up. ‘“‘ Man 
here with a broken arm, but he can walk all right, so one of you 
fold up the stretcher and carry it, and the other chap help him 
along; I'll hoist him out to you.’’ Suiting the action to the word, 
he was relieved to see the little party disappear into the darkness 
without further mishap. A touch on his sleeve made him turn, 
and he found Sergeant Kearsley at his elbow. 
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‘‘ Beg your pardon, sir, one of the sentries says ’e can see some- 
thing moving across the way, so I thought p’raps you’d put up 
one of them flares.’’ 

** All right,’’ said Hedley, ‘‘ but don’t let’s waste them on a 
false alarm, as I’ve only got a few. Where do you want me to 
fire it ?”’ 

“* Straight in front, sir, and then we can see what’s doing,”’ 
was the reply, as Hedley passed the word down to stand to and 
be ready to fire in case of need. 

A murmur came back that they were all ready, and pointing 
the Verey pistol skywards, he pulled the trigger ; a muffled detona- 
tion ensued, followed by a wonderfully clear, cold, bluish light, 
as the cartridge burst in the air and showed the front to be as 
apparently lifeless as it had been all day. ‘‘ Try another one ’arf 
right, sir,’’ whispered Sergeant Kearsley, ‘‘ then if we see nothing 
there .’ His remark was cut short as another flare soared 
skywards, and at the same moment Hedley caught sight of a party 
of Germans following one another in single file along the enemy’s 
barbed wire. 

** By Gad,’’ he gasped, and hurriedly ordered ‘‘ Five rounds, 
rapid.’’ As the men’s rifles were already charged, no time was 
lost, and they loosed off at once. 

The whole incident took place in an infinitesimal instant of 
time, but as the light flared up and the men opened fire, they had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Germans halt irresolutely and then 
with one accord turn and make a dash for the ruined house Hedley 
had noticed by day. As they got there one man dropped, but 
whether knocked over by his mates or hit by a bullet it was impos- 
sible to say, and at this supreme moment the Verey light went out. 
Hastily reloading the pistol, he fired another cartridge, but 
nothing was to be seen, and whether the man was dead or not, his 
comrades had managed to get him away. 

As they gazed, the sudden whip-like crack of a bullet sounded 
over their heads, followed by a regular straggling volley, and 
Hedley realised they were showing themselves over the top of the 
parapet. 

‘“ Keep down, everybody,’’ he shouted, and was answered by 
a gasp beside him, as a man tumbled clumsily backwards and fell 
flat on the floor with a low groan. 

“Sergeant Kearsley’s hit, sir,’’ said a man who was already 
bending over him. 

‘‘T know,”’ said Hedley, flashing his electric torch on the 
wounded man to see where to tie him up. He was already 
unconscious, and as Hedley raised his head to try and pour a little 
rum into his mouth it slanted heavily backwards and all was over. 

‘We'll take him back with us,’’ he said briefly to the men 
grouped about him, and ordering the body to be lifted into an 
adjacent dugout, he took charge of the situation once more. 
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The firing now became intermittent, as the men replied to the 
flash of the enemy’s rifles whenever seen, but as it was no part of 
Hedley’s plan to stir up a hornets’ nest as the time for relief 
approached, he gave orders to stop firing and not to reply unless 
the word were passed; the German fire consequently slackened 
down and gradually died away. 

Those off duty again huddled round the smouldering charcoal 
buckets and began to discuss the little brush, and the dead man’s 
characteristics. 

“ Ah, a proper regimental beggar ’e was, but fair, mind yer; 
’e’d ’ave yer on the peg like a shot if you played the fool with ’im, 
but ’e never bore a man no grudge, and he never got a down on a 
man, like some of these ’ere young non-coms wot we gets now- 
adays,’’ which, taking it all in all, was as good an epitaph as any 
of us might hope to earn. 

Their colloquy was interrupted by the sentry in the nearest 
bay calling for the officer. ‘‘ What is it?’ said the ever-ready 
Hedley, gliding up. 

““T can ’ear footsteps agin,’ 


’ 


replied the sentry, and Hedley, 


conscience-stricken, tumbled to the fact that he had forgotten to 
arrange for a guide to meet and lead in the new relief. 
Despatching the man nearest to him, his ear caught the low- 
toned murmur of a challenge from the oncoming relief, and in a 
few minutes the trench began to flood with men again as the new- 


comers filed in. 

*‘ Had a bad day, old son ?”’ said Captain Cartwright, as he 
appeared. 

‘No, rather a soft one,’’ was the reply, “‘ but they’ve just 
done in the best platoon sergeant in the battalion.” 

“* Bad luck; is that Kearsley? No hope ?”’ 

““ None, I’m afraid; he’s as dead as mutton, and we'll take 
him away with us,’’ replied Hedley. 

‘* All right, carry on,’’ and the matter was dismissed, for the 
subject of it to make his appearance, a final one, as an item in the 
casualty list a few days hence. 

The same procedure as on the previous night was gone 
through, the muddied men collected, and as Hedley, the last man 
to go, climbed out of the trench, his ear caught a remark from the 
usual irrepressible regimental funny man. 

‘* So long, chapsies ; don’t strafe all the beer up afore we gets 


out.’? And he realised with a smile that the day’s job was done. 
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Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 
Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 15—THE OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG 


MONG varieties of non-sporting dogs which are certain to 

suffer because of the war the bob-tailed sheep-dog must be 
numbered, for while he has been crossed with others for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing a dog of use to the shepherd, thé pedigree 
sire or dam is gradually disappearing, and more than one kennel 
which contained fine specimens in pre-war times has now been 
given up, probably never to be “‘ assembled’ again. My friend, 
Mr. F. W. Wilmot, down at Lingfield, may still have a few of the 
strain which made him famous in his Shoreham days, and I 
wonder if he remembers as clearly as I do the bitch he had there, 
which not only directed me to the old barn which was her home, 
but showed me the fine litter she was suckling in the nest she had 
made for herself in the very middle of the hay. I was visiting him 
with another dog friend when the bitch came to us in the yard 
cand, singling me out, she did everything but ask me to come and 
see her family. ‘ Well,”’ said her owner, ‘‘ you are a favourite ; 
that’s more than she has ever done to me. Follow her and tell me 
how many youngsters she has, for I have not dared to go near 
her.’’ I had previously seen sheepdogs (mostly cross-breds) at 
work, but that was my first real friendship with one of the breed. 
Ever since I have been a great admirer, and have not missed a 
single opportunity of improving acquaintance with an intelligent 
and interesting variety. It was once said of him ‘‘ He is a dear 
of a dog.” In those eyes that look at you so kindly and intelli- 
gently from out that mop of a head; in that beautiful shaggy coat 
which you would rather admire than have to keep in order; in 
that soft pillar of a paw and front leg, which he insists on offering 
you with a lavish friendliness; and in that abrupt termination of 
his anatomy, which, since it cannot waggle a tail, bountifully 
wagegles half a carcase. Till the establishment of the Old 
English Sheepdog Club in 1888, the breed lacked type, and 
present-day admirers little know how hard both the late Dr. 
Edwardes Ker and Mr. W. G. Weager (now living in retirement 
at Brighton) worked to gain recognition for their favourites. Once 
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started, however, progress was rapid, and up to the lapse of open 
shows in the early part of last year the variety was not only 
typical, but possessed of real character. 


A strong, compact dog of symmetry, absolutely free from 
legginess, profusely coated all over with hair of good harsh 
texture, shaggy (not straight and free from curl), a good sheepdog 
is a member of the canine race which commands admiration. No 
colour is more taking than the greys or blues with white mark- 
ings. He should have a powerful elastic gallop, but in walking 
or slow trotting the ambling or pacing movement resembling a 
bear is characteristic. To ensure that movement his forelegs 
should be dead straight with plenty of bone, feet small and round, 
with toes well arched, pads thick and hard, neck fairly long, 
arched gracefully ; shoulders sloping and narrow at the points, the 
dog standing lower at the shoulders than at the loin. Loins 
should be stout, gently arched, with hocks well let down and no 
suspicion of being cow-hocked. A good bob-tail should be com- 
pletely tailless. Intelligence, courage, strength and speed are all 
necessary ; his skull should be very large and squarely formed, 
covered wonderfully with hair, which falls over the eyes and below 
the mouth. His jaw must be square and strong, the stop defined, 
and there should be no trace of collie in the face. Nose large, broad 
and black; teeth strong and large, and always level. Eyes dark 
and hazel brown, excepting that one eye may be pearl, wall or 
china. In the old days the wall eye was far more common than it 
is now. Ears small and carried flat to the side of the head, and 
moderately coated. Mrs. Fare Fosse, a most devoted admirer of 
the breed, found the bob-tail devoted to babies and children, and 
very tender and quiet with young things generally. One of her 
prize-winning dogs, Tom Bowling, found a little bird in the 
garden which had tumbled out of its nest. The dog brought it 
back in his mouth -to his own bed, and though the bird was 
slobbered all over, it was quite unharmed. Its parents followed 
and anxiously watched Tom’s proceedings, and when they saw 
him gently lay the little one down in a corner of his bed, came 
after a time and fed it there. And this they continued to do till 
the bird was strong enough to fly away. In the meantime Tom 
kept watch, day by day, and would not let anything or anybody 
(excepting the parent birds) go near the little one. The old 
English Sheepdog, indeed, bears an especially fine character; he 
is a dog worthy of encouragement in every way. 


I cannot do better than tell a war story just as it was told to 
me; it bears out to the smallest detail all that has been said 
regarding the intelligence of the breed. 

Bob is a sort of mascot to a Battery of the Canadian Field 
Artillery, and not very long since the Huns began to shell the 
Canadians’ lines in a way which was not in the least pleasant. 
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The men had to dig in for safety. Bob saw the men at work and 
followed their example by making his own dugout. He did it by 
pawing and scratching, getting down and into a bank over two 
feet, and in the safest direction, too, strange to relate. His outlet 
was away from the enemy, and every time the shells came over 
Bob made a bee-line for his cubby hole and there he remained till 
danger was past. This is no mere yarn, but a solid fact; on 
hearing it T thought of the sagacious old bitch to whom I was 
introduced by Mr. Wilmot in the days when he was better known 
as an amateur rider under the rules for the National Hunt, and a 
successful breeder of Old English sheepdogs, rather than one of 
the most prominent racing officials of the day. 
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“Colder than Arctic Snows...” 


BY 
RICHARD TRENCH-BELL. 


HAT the devil are you doing?’’ came Sinjer’s voice 

cheerily, as I crouched behind a hedge waiting for 
approaching curlew. I held up my hand. The curlew came on. 
I fired both barrels and got one. With a snort of indignation 
Sinjer’s chestnut mare sidled gracefully into the opposite ditch, 
whence it took her owner’s full stock of ejaculations and the heavy 
end of his ash-plant to dislodge her. 

“Damn it all,’’ he said. ‘‘ Did you ever see a horse? ”’ 
Replying that I had, I climbed the gate into the field in search 
of the curlew. When I came back equanimity was restored. The 
mare had subsided into a gentle trembling, and Sinjer, having 
finished the mastication of the ends of his moustache, was lighting 
a cigarette. 

“‘T was looking for you,’’ said the latter, as he threw away 
the match. ‘‘ What about a mount for to-morrow? I can lend 
you the black horse. The hounds are at Cahirloe.’’ Knowing 
that refusal only meant a putting off of the date of lending, and 
besides being very keen on a hunt, not having had one for nearly 
three years, I accepted with many thanks. 

‘Come on and have some tea,’’ I said, “it’s not very far 
across the fields.”’ 

** All right,’’ said Sinjer, ‘‘ but what about the mare? She’s 
only just broken, and I don’t know if she’ll jump. Anyway we 
can try.” 

We entered by the gate across which I had climbed, and 
while I, wading in mud, replaced the stone at its foot, Sinjer took 
a canter round the field, Penelope barking at the mare’s heels. 
This, done with a view to a “ settling ’’ effect apparently had the 
opposite result, for from that out the mare skitishly avoided my 
company, even going to the length of making a few hostile 
demonstrations with her heels. A gap in the next fence was 
availed of by the whole party save Penelope, who further 
frightened the mare by a good deal of splashing about in the only 
inch of water in the ditch. 

Sinjer’s tracing of the mare’s family tree, whence it appeared 
that she came, on the one side, from a leading light of the Turf 
“‘in the thirties,’’ and, on the other, from the old pony breed of 
Connemara, was interrupted by our approaching the first obstacle. _ 
It was a small drain, overgrown with longish grass, and con- 
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siderably higher on the taking off side. The mare, being young 
and inexperienced, put her fore legs into it and fell out the other 
side on her head. Sinjer was up as soon as he touched the 
ground, and not having let go the reins, we soon had the mare 
on her legs again, Penelope narrowly escaping a kick in the head 
as a reward for her too great encouragement. 

Sinjer mounted at once and took a round of the field before 
approaching the next fence. This was low and solid up-bank 
with a widish, flat and recently cleaned-up ditch in front of it. 
He brought the mare at it at a sharp canter, but she, not caring 
for the performance, stuck her toes in the ground a couple of 
yards from the fence and slid gently into the ditch. Here she 
rested with her head on the bank until Sinjer’s ash-plant on her 
ribs induced her to return to the field. 

Another essay at walking pace had no better results, and 
Sinjer, at my suggestion, got down. He loosened the martingale 
and fastened it to the buckle of the reins. Then, having turned 
the mare towards the fence and encouraged her he started to run. 
The mare ran with him, but as he hopped up on the bank she 
realized the situation and stopped dead. Again he tried and yet 
again, but with no better results. In vain I flourished my game 
bag in the rear. In vain, goaded to fury by Sinjer’s taunts, I 
attempted to hit her with it; invariably she met it half way with 
a kick. 

The situation was desperate. On either side was a fence; 
neither, we realized too well, would the mare cross; ‘‘ and 
besides,’’ said Sinjer heatedly from the top of the bank, “ if I let 
her turn from this, she’s spoilt.’”” Then he gave another tug at 
the martingale, and the mare rose. The reins and martingale 
parted company. Away went the mare, the reins streaming 
behind. Away went Penelope in hot pursuit. Away went 
Sinjer, on his back, into the other field, grasping a martingale 
in one hand. 

Presently Peneope desisted in the chase. (She was feeling 
the effects of all the hens’ food she had eaten in the morning); 
the mare, no longer followed, quieted down and soon began 
feeding amongst a herd of cattle in the middle of the field. 
Quietly Sinjer and I crept up, and, halting for a moment pro- 
ceeded to steal softly in among the cattle. Busy grazing, they 
took no notice. With a preliminary ‘‘ Wo! girl ’’ Sinjer put 
out his hand to grasp the reins, but the mare perceived his 
intention. With a buck and a squeal she galloped away, sur- 
rounded by the disturbed cattle, and with Penelope (now rested) 
giving tongue in their wake. The field was fairly long. The 
cattle and the dog pursued the mare relentlessly, but what was our 
surprise when we saw the chestnut gather herself together, and, 
rising to the top of the bank, send up two great clods of earth 
as she disappeared on the other side. 
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Down the hill she fled, with the saddle slipping on to her 
ribs, and as Sinjer and I reached the top we were just in time to 
see her take the stone-faced ditch which separates the “‘ flower 
knot ’’ before the drawing-room windows from the lawn outside. 

With gloomy forebodings of evil we set off down the hill, 
and as we neared the house we found several traces of the run- 
away. The levelling of its guardian wire paling gave notice of 
her progress across the tennis court. A mangled heap of 
chrysanthemum plants and broken pots told of a hasty arrival 
and departure from the potting-shed. Hoof marks on the gravel 
marked the place of execution of a ‘‘ pas-de-seul.’’ Finally an 
overturned wheelbarrow in an archway of the yew hedge showed 
that her fencing had not yet been perfected. 

On her back in the cow-house at last we found her. Some 
of her trappings had got mixed up with a post, and she had gone 
round and round until she fell. Within a minute of her discovery 
quite a crowd had collected. Donelly, our groom-chauffeur, a 
herd ready to bring in his cows, a gardener looking for the 
culprit, the cook, hysterical and suggestive, and finally Micky, 
pantry boy, boot cleaner, chicken plucker, and general assistant 
of everybody in the establishment. 

It was some time before the mare rose to her feet. The 
freedom with which she used her hind legs was prohibitive of too 
close intercourse. At one time I thought the post, the roof, nay, 
even the whole shed might have to come down. At another, 
my purchasing and subsequent shooting of the mare seemed the 
only way to solve the difficulty. 

It was Micky who at last set her free, and to him be all 
credit due. Armed with an axe, and held from behind by a 
tremulous and slightly tearful cook, he cut away the straps which 
bound her. With a plunge she rose to her feet, and mowing her 
way through the shouting spectators, fled by the open door. 
This time, however, she found refuge in the hen-house, where, 
having no room for action, she was speedily captured. 

It was a great relief to my mind that a critical examination 
by Sinjer could find nothing wrong. The mare had escaped 
ail cuts and bruises in a manner nothing short of miraculous. 

‘Good evening, Mr. White,’ said Monica, as we shame- 
facedly entered the drawing-room ; “‘ it’s so good of you to come 
over. I think I heard you riding by a few minutes ago?” 
Sinjer did not enlighten her, and I uneasily thought of the melée 
in the potting house. 


* * * * * * 


The morning dawned bright and cheerful, and as I stood 
before a flaming wood fire in the drawing-room waiting for the 
arrival of Monica and breakfast, | was at peace with all things. 
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Outside the day was sunny with just a suspicion of hoar frost 
disappearing from the ground. A strong breeze had dried up 
the country after yesterday’s rain, and then, mercifully subsided. 
I was to hunt to-day—the first hunt after three long years of 
waiting! As I thought of it many memories rose to my mind; 
memories of days when I started off spruce and cheerful at ten 
o’clock, and came home tired and bedraggled but absolutely 
happy at half-past five. 

It seems but yesterday that we had the great run from 
Drumshandra to Knockstown, a fifteen-mile point, and as straight 
as the most stout-hearted fox could go. How the hounds hunted 
that day! I remembered how Trumpet discovered him as he 
trotted along the mearing ditch, unnoticed and unfound; how 
Patience led the pack through three consecutive fields of plough, 
and how old Reveller, slow but sure-nosed, brought them through 
the herd of goats on the common, and how subsequent events 
proved that he was right. 

I recall how the field went that day ; how tiie good ones came 
to the front after the first few fields; how the pushers and crainmers 
and jealous ones were soon left behind, and how the cute “‘ ’uns,’’ 
who ride for points, never got a “‘ look in.’”’ The Master’s back 
was a guide for all. How weil he sat his horse and held him 
together and drove him along, straight as a die, in the wake of 
the hounds ! 

And I remember, too, how well the big grey mare carried 
me, how nicely she went, how big she jumped, and how splendidly 
she pounded the field at the river. And the good fox saved his 
brush in a rabbit hole, and the roadsters and the “ pointers,’’ and 
those who were left wanted to dig, but the Master, disgusted, 
turned away unanswering. I remember it all, clearly, vividly. 

There is the bank at which Miss Coyle got a nasty one; 
there the ditch whence O’Brien’s heels protruded as he stood in 
his hat in its depths. It was at that furry narrow bank that young 
Carter broke his mare’s neck. 

All is changed. Some have gone, some are left, and some 
will never return. But those who are left have struggled heroi- 
cally to preserve a vestige, a particle, a remnant, for those who — 
will return and those who are to come, of that spirit of sportsman- 
ship and fair play which has been the mainstay and the bond of 
hunting in all generations. It has been a hard struggle to keep 
things going. Some who would wish to mourn have had to rouse 
themselves and try. Food has been dear, followers few, encour- 
agement scarce, but they have gone on, striving ever striving, 
struggling ever struggling ; for what would those who come back 
say if of the sport they loved naught was left to them save a name 
and a memory ? 

Vision after vision looms up in the blazing logs; visions of 
red-coats and black standing at the covert side, eager and expec- 
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tant; visions of pied bodies streaming over green uplands; visions 
of well-groomed horses, with muscles rippling under their satin 
coats; fence after fence, field after field, with pointed ears and 
nostrils aquiver with excitement, keeping their distance with the 
fleeting hounds. 

Visions I see, even of the immortal Jorrocks in double- 
breasted and ‘‘ *hoganies,’’ winding his horn through the wood- 
land glades. They come! they come! out of the wood, through 
the hedge, over the rail, the lemon-spotted come! one, two, three ; 
now two, now five, now fifteen; bustling, scrambling, jumping in 
their eagerness. He touches the chestnut, and with tie pack at 
his heels gallops down the field to where the fox slunk across the 
ditch. Tomboy has it, Gamester has it, half a dozen burst into 
the next field throwing their tongues behind them. Such music! 
Jorrocks turns his horse and faces him at the rail. There is a 
crash, and I am brought back from dreamland. The maid has 
put the coffee pot down on its stand, while from the nursery floats 
the voice of my infant daughter, protesting vehemently against 
some phase of the existing order of things, probably her bath. 

An hour afterwards I departed down the avenue, the big 
black horse almost treading air. He was a fine horse for whom, 
had times been other, Sinjer predicted a brilliant future, namely, 
three hundred guineas and a Maiden Plate at Punchestown. At 
the present he could be mine for “*‘ seventy quid if he suits; but 
meanwhile take as many days as you like, old chap.”’ 

We soon arrived at Cahirloe. It was the opening Meet, but, 
of course, nothing compared to pre-war days. Most of the field 
I knew. The Master, Colonel Kelly, and his daughter, a small 
fair girl, were talking to Sinjer and Miss Knox Gore, the latter 
on a flighty thoroughbred mare. Miss De Lacy Browne, in a 
scanty apron skirt, was walking round on a diminutive black, well 
made but up to about as much weight as a good sized goat. 
There were several officers from the neighbouring barracks talking 
to Mrs. Sinjer, a lady who possessed the reputation of, without 
show being ‘‘always there.’”’ Two more ladies, three men, rather 
elderly, an old lady in a pony phzton (self controlled), Monica (on 
foot), a bread van and its custodian, and a girl in a cerise golf 
coat who had taken up a position in the ditch with her bicycle, 
made up the party. 

Upon the stroke of eleven we moved off to draw the first 
covert, a larch plantation on the road-side. It was blank. We 
next went to a gorse on the side of a low hill, which was 
approached by about half a mile of circuitous, overgrown lane. 
This we crossed in single file, the horses often nearly up to their 
hocks in mud. 

Monica, I had noticed at the Meet, had injudiciously brought 
or—to use her own explanation—been followed by Penelope and 
her Irish terrier Pat, both of whom showed a desire to join the 
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pack. As we cantered round the covert I beheld her lying, face 
down, against a bank, and clasping both dogs to a clean flannel 
shirt, to prevent them from going into covert with the hounds. 

After about five minutes, when the horses weré just beginning 
to get restive, a whimper broke out in the covert. It was stilled 
again, and then a fox, old and cunning, lopped up on the bank 
and dropped down into the ditch in sight of the field. He ran 
down along the fence at right angles to the covert. Then a black 
and white head appeared where the fox had come out, and sniffed ; 
the hound dropped into the ditch and investigated, then went on 
a little further and investigated, then came back and investigated 
again. Then another came out, and they held a consultation 
which ended in both giving tongue. (Monica here stiffled a yelp 
from Pat by putting her handkerchief into his mouth). Then 
the pack came pouncing out and Chantress and Eagle, for such 
were the discoverers, showed them the line. Colonel Kelly blew 
his horn. Paddy, the whip, at the far side of the covert, did 
wonders. The Master held up his hand and said, ‘‘ Gentlemen ! 
please!’ and galloped out through the gate. Then we were off. 

Two young officers went neck and neck down the hill. Miss 
Fanny's youngster sent sods flying as she fled. Penelope broke 
away and for about the hundredth time in her short but eventful 
life narrowly escaped being killed. Sinjer turned and went down 
towards a gate at another corner of the field, and then I had no 
time to notice anything. Sinjer’s man, who had left over the 
horse, had said that he was “‘ a bit wishful gettin’ off,’ but that_ 
had not prepared me for what happened. 

With a squeal and a series of very powerful and most dis- 
concerting bucks the black horse was off, striding along at racing 
pace, and waving his head, which he carried at the level of his 
knees, from side to side. The first fence I did not notice till we 
were over. The second I jumped simultaneously with Miss 
Knox Gore... The third, a ditch with some bushes laid down 
before it, he cleared by about six feet. Then I began to get him 
steady and was able to take stock of the field. Colonel Kelly was 
with his hounds. A riderless horse was galloping about the field 
I was in, his owner, a soldier, emerging from the ditch. Sinjer, 
a field away, was level, his wife half a length behind me. Miss 
Kelly was following Sinjer, and for the rest, I heard Miss Fanny’s 
shout as she rose the thoroughbred over a blind ditch of briars. 

We had come down the hill into the level ground, and a 
mile of old grass, intersected by widish, open fences, lay before 
us; then there was another hill, blackened in places by the plough. 
The hounds were running close together, the horsemen, still 
fresh, well up. My black horse was striding along with a steady 
hold, taking his fences with an air of decision and finality which 
allowed of no hesitation, had I wished it, in looking for a suitable 
place. 
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As we went up the hill a weakening of scent was noticeable, 
a merciful weakening which gave time for several to get up. 
Colonel Kelly was still with his hounds, his daughter close behind 
him. Sinjer, on my right, was level with me. Miss Fanny’s 
four-year-old had ceased to bore and was a little blown. An 
elderly gentleman on an old stager had joined the front rank, and 
as I looked round I saw, away on the left, Miss De Lacy Browne 
and the remounted soldier clattering up a lane. 

At the top of the hill scent improved, and before us was a 
gentle slope of old pasture stretching down to where nearly three 
miles off ran the river, terror of many followers, 


‘“ Colder than Arctic snows, its grey green waters.” 


Towards the river the fox seemed pointing, and beyond that 
loomed the woods of Ayln, Sinjer’s ancestral home. 

We now approached a different country. High banks, stone 
faced and narrow, separated field from field. The Master took 
them as they came. Miss Kelly, light-weight and astride, got 
her horse over. The elderly gentleman’s hog-maned grey seemed 
to revel in them. But the rest of the field were nonplussed. 
Sinjer, his wife, and Miss Fanny turned off at right angles to the 
hounds and sought a lane. My black horse rushed at the first 
bank, tried to clear it, failed, and brought two feet of clay and 
stones from the top into the next field with him. Flukily I landed 
in the saddle. The rest of the field gladly availed themselves of 
the gap I had made. : 

At the next fence one of the ladies came down, and in assist- 
ing her | lost sight of the others. Taking advantage of a line of 
gates, I galloped down the hill until I was arrested by the sight of 
the hounds coming into my field across a bank with a barbed wire 
paling on top of it. Here was I, who should have been “‘ out 
of it,’ in the field with hounds, while those who had followed 
them fence by fence were separated by half a mile of wire! 

The black horse, steadied by his nearness to the pack, fenced 
well, and soon we approached the road. The road is lower than 
the surrounding fields, banks on both sides enclose it. As I 
came to it | was watching the hounds in the opposite field, and 
let the horse take more or less his own pace. The drop was stiff, 
and as I landed a high cracked voice met my ears, ‘‘ Damn it all, 
man look out!’’ It was the old lady in the pony carriage. I 
had nearly jumped over her as she stood motionless to let hounds 
pass. Unhesitatingly I drove the horse at the opposite bank (the 
hounds were more important than old women), but something in 
my method of doing so seemed to please the old lady, for, as the 
horse dropped into the field I heard a scream of ‘‘ Well over! ”’ 
Then the pony was whipped up, and the phzton, rocking from 
side to side, went down the road. 
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After two fields more the hounds checked, and I sat still and 
let them cast themselves. They spread out like a fan in the 
manner dear to Beckford. Just as they struck the line the Master 
and Sinjer galloped up and we went off towards the river. Nearer 
and nearer we came, the scent becoming weaker, the line more 
twisting, as the fox grew more and more tired. Soon Sinjer and 
the Whip set off in the direction of the nearest bridge, followed 
by the rest of the field, and the Master and I were left alone. 
The river is not too big. It can be jumped. But hunting 
men fight shy of it, as is usual in all save a “ flying country.”’ 
As we came nearer to it the pace increased; hounds were on 4 
beaten fox and knew it. Now two fences separated us from the 
river ; now one; now we were in the last field. Colonel Kelly and 
I rode almost side by side, the black’s head at his chestnut’s 
shoulder. As he came to the bank he got his horse together, hit 
him, and landed him over. My black, half a length behind, rose 
with the chestnut, and landed—fore legs on the opposite bank, 
hind ones in the stream, while I slipped off into water of an iciness 
of which I had never dreamed. 

Five minutes later I arrived, wet from top to toe, to find the 
Master breaking up the fox where the hounds had pulled him 
down, twenty yards from the covert fence; while from another 
direction came Sinjer and Paddy, both absolutely ‘‘ done,’’ Mrs. 
Sinjer, Miss Kelly, the old gentleman and a mud-stained officer. 


* * * * *% * 


Sinjer is a small man, and as I rode home on his bicycle I 
was glad it was dark. My garb consisted of flannel trousers 
whose deficient length was obscured by a pair of long stockings, 
and an old raincoat. Inside I wore a shirt of Sinjer’s which would 
not fasten, and a woollen golf coat of his wife’s, witha silk scarf 
round my neck. My feet, however, were the greatest difficulty. 
I take size nine, while Sinjer takes only sevens. Into seven boots 
will no nine foot fit. At last the cook solved the difficulty. From 
some recess of the kitchen she produced a pair of down-at-heel 
patent-leather evening pumps, “‘ left be the Mistress’ brother 
Mhister Chaarles,’’ and in these I journeyed home. The find 
entitled Cook to half-a-crown, and the shoes were cheap at it, in 
the situation, though not in an old clothes shop. I met Monica 
when I came in, and on hearing of my misfortunes she initiated 
a campaign of mustard and hot bath. 

Next day I heard the black horse had a cold, but, needless 
to say, I bought him. I wanted to move him and have a vet., 
but Sinjer would not listen. So after three weeks of mustard 
blisters and hot drinks he arrived one morning, and has since 
bucked me off twice in the yard to prove his fitness; a most dis- 
agreeable form of amusement more popular with Negro than 
with me. 


Eton v. Harrow 


BY 
C. E. G. WEBB. 


ORD HARRIS, on an auspicious occasion, said thar 

“cricket had done more to consolidate the Empire than any 
other influence, while it had, certainly, been the means of con- 
solidating friendships and originating pleasant re-unions.”’ Fifty 
years have passed since the great cricketer made his first appear- 
ance at Lord’s, for Eton against Harrow, on July 10th and 11th, 
1868, and half a century had then elapsed since the first real match 
between the two famous schools was inaugurated. Few words 
will dispose of the mythical encounter in which Tom Lloyd of 
Eton, who died in February, 1801, was stated to have beaten the 
Harrow boys off his own bat in one innings: on that occasion he 
caught a cold which caused his death. A match was played in 
1800 on the old Lord’s ground (now Dorset Square), but the 
opponents of Eton hailed from Westminster, and not the ‘‘ Hill.’ 
Eight Collegers were in the Eton Eleven, and a similar number 
represented the Light Blues in a scratch game against Harrow, 
on the same ground, on August 2nd, 1805. Lord Byron played 
for Harrow, Mr. J. A. Lloyd, the first of the few Harrovians 
who have been captains of cricket and heads of the school, skip- 
pered the side, and Mr. Stratford Canning, later Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, was a member of the Eton team. The ‘‘ Pontifical ’’ 
authority of cricket, the M.C.C., decided to erase the game from 
the series of contests between the two great schools, and that in 
1857, when a game was played at Lord’s on July 29th and 30th, 
between Old Harrovians under 20 and Old Etonians under 20. 
The match in 1805 was won by Eton in one innings and two runs, 
and the later game by Harrow by ten wickets. A general con- 
sensus of opinion accepts the match played on July 29th and 30in. 
1818—if the second nominal—as the real inaugural game. “‘ The 
match—we lose and win it again ’’—aptly conveys the respective 
run of luck during the century of contests. No game was played 
in 1856, and the scores of 1826, 1829, 1830, and 1831 have perished 
or else the match was not played in these years. Harrow had 
won, in 1848, that year of Revolution, her eighth victory as against 
her rival’s sixteenth. Two decades later the Dark Blues were two 
matches ahead—20 to 18. The year 1869 opened a sequence of 
Etonian successes, and in 1877 the Light Blues were three points 
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to the good. Twenty-five wins were registered to each school in 
1886, but in 1908 the Harrovians held the strong lead of 35 wins 
to 30 victories of their opponents. In 1909 the match was drawn, 
and the next five games were won by Eton making the records in 
1914—the last match at Lord’s—35 wins to each school and 18 
drawn games. 

INAUGURAL MATCH. 


Mr. Charles Oxenden, an Eton boy, who had migrated to 
Harrow, is reputed to have arranged the first regular Eton and 
Harrow match. The pathway was not easy. The Head Masters 
were hostile, the selection of a neutral ground was difficult, and 
the task of keeping the teams together after the exeat of the schools 
seemed overwhelming. But youthful diplomacy prevailed, and 
the match was played on the famous St. John’s Wood ground on 
July 29th and 30th, 1818. Harrow, whose fielding was beyond all 
praise, mustered in full strength. Eton had unfortunately only 
three members of the eleven—Mr. Secker, Mr. W. Pitt, and Mr. 
Donald MacLean—and the side was completed by the inclusion of 
five members of Upper Club, one Colleger of 2nd College Playing 
Fields, and two Etonians conscripted at Lord’s. Mr. Pitt was a 
tower of strength to the Light Blues, taking eight wickets—all 
clean bowled—and scoring 7 runs and 37 runs respectively. He was 
splendidly caught in the second innings from an off toss at point 
by Mr. H. Davidson. The fieldsman’s fingers were literally 
gashed open and bled profusely, but he wrapped them up in his 
handkerchief and trotted off gaily to the pavilion. He had won 
the match for Harrow by 13 runs. A feature of the game was the 
superb wicket-keeping of Mr. Godfrey Thomas Vigne, who, 
playing four years later for the Gentlemen against the Players, 
stumped four and caught two at the wicket. Of the Harrow 
Kleven six members achieved distinction in the Church, but not 
approaching the fame of the goodly ecclesiastical company, who 
were associated with the late Dean Merivale of Ely (School Eleven, 
1824) in the Sixth Form games in 1823—1824. The players com- 
prised Dr. F. C. Trench, brother of the Archbishop of Dublin 
(School Eleven, 1823—24); Cardinal H. E. Manning (School 
Eleven, 1825—26, captain 1826); Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of 
St. Andrew’s (School Eleven, 1822—25, captain 1824—25); C. 
Perry, Bishop of Melbourne (School Eleven, 1822—23); and 
Ashton Oxenden, Primate of Canada. 


THE ‘‘ GIANTS OF OLD.”’ 
20’s, 30’s, AND 40’s. 

The years between 1820 and 1850 were the golden era of 
Etonian fast bowlers. Mr. George Osbaldeston in an earlier 
generation had acquired fame at Eton and at Lord’s for the light- 
ning speed of his deliveries. His ‘‘ mantle ’’ had fallen upon Mr- 
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J. H. Kirwan, a member of the 1834—36 elevens, who, in 1835, 
took every wicket of the M.C.C. in the second innings and lowered 
at Lord’s thirteen of the Harrovian wickets. The scores of the 
Dark Blues were 48 and 47. Mr. Walter Marcon, of 1841—42 
Elevens, was an exceptionally fast bowler. He required two long 
stops, troubled little about length, and aimed at the wicket. 


C. H. EYRE, 
CAPTAIN OF HARROW 1902 
(KILLED IN ACTION) 


Associated with him were Mr. Harvey W. Fellows, 1841—2 
Elevens), who made “‘ the ball hum like a top,’”’ and Mr. G. E. 
Yonge (1841—43 Elevens), who in his four years at Oxford 
(1844—48) obtained thirty-nine Cambridge wickets. Each bowler 
had a low delivery something between under-hand and round-arm. 
But Eton was beaten by Winchester in 1841 and by Harrow in 
1842—43. The ‘‘ crown of honour ”’ may be awarded to the Dark 
Blues’ teams in 1842—43. The school numbers were down to 87, 
but there was plenty of grit in the players, and the influence of the 
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Hon. ‘‘ Fred’’ Ponsonby (later Earl Bessborough), a member of 
the 1832—33 Elevens, and the Hon. R. Grimston—the ‘‘ Castor ”’ 
and ‘‘ Pollux ’’ of the ‘‘ Hill ’’ cricket field—was making itself felt. 
Mr. Arthur Haygarth, whose defence to fast bowling was 
unequalled, played each year, and Mr. R. P. Long, the father of 
the Colonial Secretary, in 1843, but the lion’s share of the brilliant 
victories may be divided between the fine wicket-keeping of Mr. 
William Nicholson and the excellent slow bowling of Mr. H. 
Gathorne. The last mentioned closed an eventful career at 
Harrow in that during his two seasons he had howled unchanged 
throughout the Eton and Winchester matches---a feat quite 
unique. On the Eton side in 1842 was Mr. W. B. Marriott, whose 
“house ’’ some years later‘ was to harbour that wonderful boy 
cricketer, Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, who in his turn was raised to 
the ownership of the ‘‘ House ”’ in which he was a boarder. Eton 
in 1844-5-6-7 turned the tables on her rivals with a vengeance. 
The scores read :—1844: Harrow, 60 and 91; Eton, 220; 1845: 
Eton, 261; Harrow, 32 and 55; 1846: Eton, 279; Harrow, 62 and 
82; and 1847: Harrow, 27 and 103; Eton, 119 and 12 for one 
wicket. The late Lord Justice J. W. Chitty was the Etonian 
wicket-keeper in the four contests, and the downfall of the Har- 
rovian batsmen in the last three years was due to a redoubtable 
pair of bowlers, Mr. E. W. Blore and Mr. H. Aitken. The last 
mentioned Etonian captured 12 wickets in the match of 1846, while 
Mr. E. W. Blore, a bowler of the highest class, took 14 wickets 
in 1845 and 15 wickets in 1847. Yet the Harrow teams contained 
men of mark. Mr. C. O. Eaton, who instituted the ‘‘ Goose 
match ’’ at Harrow on September 22nd, 1849, and chose the 
visiting teams until 1895, played in 1844; Mr. C. S. Currer, post 
mutato, nonime Roundell, a good run-getter, was captain and 
head of the school in 1845-6; and Mr. Henry Vernon, the pride of 
the ‘‘ Hill’’ in cricket, football, and racquets, came into the side 
in 1845. In 1849 Mr. Vernon led to victory the best side Harrow 
had sent up to Lord’s. The members included Mr. F. D. Longe, 
a most powerful hitter, who in a Sixth Form game had scored 
10 sixes in one of his long innings, and Mr. Reginald Hankey, 
whom George Parr considered the finest bat he ever saw. His 
innings of 70 runs made in one hour and three-quarters in the 
historic Gentlemen and Players’ match at Lord’s in 1857 was the 
masterpiece of its day. He knocked off the fast bowling of 
Willsher, Wisden, Jackson, Caffyn and Stephenson, causing the 
ball to visit every corner of the ground. The Players, as one of 
them dryly remarked, had never seen anything like it. Mr. 
Hankey, however, did little with the bat (2 and 0) for Harrow in 
1849, but his round-armed, straight and short-pitched deliveries 
captured fourteen Etonian wickets. The late Sir Emilius Bayley- 
Laurie, then Mr. E. Bayley, was, however, the hero of the games 
between 1818-1850. In 1841 he beat Harrow off his own bat in 
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their two innings by scoring 152 runs, a record which stood for 
sixty-three years, when it was beaten by another Etonian, Mr. 
D. C. Boles, who made 183 in 1904. The great fights in the 
twenties and the thirties produced some fine cricketers. Mr. 
E. H. Pickering, the best bowler at Eton in 1825, has the double 
honour of bowling Cardinal Manning twice out at Lord’s for the 


\ 


R. L. BENSON, 
CAPTAIN OF ETON 1908 
(D.S.0., M.C.) 


scores of 0 and 1, and of Mr. Gladstone being one of his collectors 
at Montem the following year, when he was captain of the school. 
The.Etonian Eleven of 1834 had in Mr. C. G. Taylor and Mr. W. 
Pickering two of the finest gentlemen batsmen in England. 
Another fine cricketer of the same year was Mr. J. C. Ryle, whose 
appointment later as Bishop of Liverpool was much canvassed. 
He was beaten twice in the match at Lord’s by the Harrow captain, 
Mr. R. J. P. Broughton (1832—35 Elevens), a useful bowler and 
a grand fieldsman who could cover three places. Cricket’s manly 
toil in the early days was evidently conducive to longevity. Mr. 
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Broughton died in his 95th year, but he lived to see his grandson, 
Mr. R. B. Cowley, play a fine innings of 75 runs at Lord’s in 
1907. The young batsman wore the same scarf which his veteran 
kinsman had worn seventy-five years earlier on the same ground. 
Mr. Herbert Jenner-Fust, who played for Eton in 1822—23, was a 
good batsman and bowler, but excelled as a wicket-keeper, using 
no gloves and standing up on the most bumpy and treacherous 
ground to all the bowling of his time. His principal opponent 
both in the Eton and Harrow matches and in the ’Varsity games of 
1827—1829 was Mr. Charles Wordsworth, later the Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, a clever left-handed underhand bowler and a right- 
handed batsman. The Bishop, who was in the Harrow Eleven 
four years (1822—5), died at the age of 86, and Mr. Jenner-Fust, 
who played his last match in 1880 at the age of 75, died in his 
99th year. Eton in the years 1822—23 had two wicket-keepers on 
the side, and Mr. G. Barnard, the skipper and the best batsman 
of those years, decided to keep wicket himself in the two annual 
fights at Lord’s. The bowling in the very early games was under- 
hand, but in 1828 the Harrow captain, Mr. C. Harenc, in whose 
eleven was the Hon. E. H. Grimston, a brother of the Earl of 
Verulam (1825—27 Elevens), and the finest bat of the family, intro- 
duced round-arm bowling into the ‘‘ Hill’? games. Three years 
later “‘ throwing bowling,”’ or “ scientific bowling,’’ found its way 
to the Eton Playing Fields, Mr. ‘‘ Bob’’ Hibbert, the captain of 
the eleven in 1831, when no match was played at Lord’s, acting 
as the sponsor. The ‘‘ Giants of old ’’ were great cricketers. They 
possessed clear eyes and good nerves. Rough wickets did not 
disturb them, and they played in an age when bumping balls, 
shooters and bad kickers were rampant. 


THE VETERANS. 
50’s AND 60’s. 


Mr. C. Thackeray won the match with bat (24 and 27) and ball 
(8 wickets—all clean bowled) in 1850 for Eton. The following 
year, when captain, he was no-balled from the first ball. The 
Etonians collapsed and the Harrovians opened up a series of seven 
triumphs between 1851—1859. The year 1854 saw the breaking 
up of the Gentlemen Colts’ week at Lord’s. Winchester ceased 
to play in London, and until two vears ago (1916) no further match 
with Harrow took place. In 1855 the last game was played 
between Eton and Harrow under the old conditions. After 
tunning the danger of total suppression, Dr. Goodford and Dr. 
Vaughan sanctioned the renewal of the match in 1858 on condition 
that it should take place during term time. It was unfortunate for 
Eton that Dr. Goodford vetoed the match in 1857, as the Light 
Blues’ eleven under the captaincy of Mr. F. H. Norman—a 
member of a good cricketing family and nephew of the famous 
Mr. Herbert Jenner-Fust—was a strong side. The Harrow skipper 
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was Mr. H. A. Arkwright, the best amateur slow bowler of his 
day. Heand his contemporary, Mr. G. L. Lang, a most effective 
fast bowler, had played sad havoc with the Etonian batsmen in 
1855, getting them out for 35 and 90 respectively. The Light 
Blues, notwithstanding the appearance of the Hon. C. G. Lyttelton 
—now Lord Cobham, and the first of seven brothers to represent 
Eton at Lord’s—and Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell in the elevens, suffered 
single innings defeats in the restoration match and in 1859. Mr. 
R. Lang, of 1855—59 Elevens and captain 1858—59, a brother of 
Mr. ‘‘G. L.,’’ and the finest fast bowler Harrow has produced, 
was in great form with the ball in 1859, while in the earlier year 
Mr. G. H. Hodgson, with his fast deliveries, had the remarkable 
analysis of 7 wickets for 9 runs. In their second venture the 
Etonian batsmen failed badly against the effective slows of Sir 
H.M. Plowden. But in spite of the disasters of Eton in the fifties, 
there were some good cricketers in the school. Mr. F. V. 
Northey, Mr. E. B. Fane, Mr. J. M. Mordaunt, Mr. F. H. 
Norman, Mr. A. Austen Leigh, and Mr. J. B. Dyne were each 
well up to the average public school standard. The Dark Blues, 
however, had a fine array of players, which gave Harrow a distinct 
superiority over her opponents. The late Master of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, Dr. H. M. Butler, the Hon. E. C. Leigh, Mr. G. B. 
Crawley, Mr. R. A. Fitzgerald, Sir Kenelm E. Digby, Mr. W.C. 
Clayton (a fine wicket-keeper), the Hon. E. Stanhope, Mr. E. W. 
Humphreys, and Mr. R. D. Elphinstone were all capable run- 
getters in their respective years. Strangely, that great cricketer, 
Mr. V. E. Walker, whose all-round performances have been 
exceeded by’ few, if any, bagged a “‘ brace”’ in his first match 
against Eton in 1853. A similar fate fell to the Light Blues’ 
*“crack’’ bat, Mr. G. R. Dupuis. The sixties witnessed some 
splendid encounters at Lord’s, and the teams sent up by each 
school were powerful sides. The close unfinished game in 1860 
coincided with a revival of good cricket at Eton, while the Light 
Blues’ victory two years later gave a mighty encouragement to 
“* Dry-bobbing.’’ The powers of Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell were 
not developed till the first year of the decade, and it is questionable 
whether there has ever been so fine a school bat as he became in 
his last two years, 1860—61. The Hon. C. G. Lyttelton, on 
wickets which suited him, was little behind Mr. Mitchell; as a 
back player he was perhaps superior. Mr. Alfred Lubbock, the 
beau-ideal of cricketers in the ’60’s and ’70’s, was in the 1861-2-5 
elevens, and when captain in 1863 followed up a magnificent 
innings of 174 not out against Winchester with scores of 0 and 80 
against Harrow. That remarkable hitter, Mr. C. I. Thornton, 
played in 1866-7-8. His year of captaincy in 1868 will ever be 
memorable for Mr. Thornton’s hit over the Pavilion at Lord’s; 
the first appearance of that distinguished cricketer, Lord Harris, 
then the Hon. G. Harris, against Harrow, and the discovery in 
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‘* aquatics ’’ of the fast bowler, Mr. S. E. Butler, who in 1871 per- 
formed the remarkable feat of getting all the Cambridge wickets 
in the first innings and five in the second. 


Mr. C. I. Thornton’s name is also linked up with another 
famous ’Varsity bowler. The great Etonian was bowled in the 
second innings of the match of 1866 by Mr. F. C. Cobden, the 
hero of the sensational Cambridge victory of 1870, when he 
obtained the last three Oxford wickets in successive balls and won 
the match for Cambridge by two runs. Two separate centuries 
were made during the decade, the Harrovian, Mr. A. W. T. 
Daniel, playing a great innings of 112 not out in 1860, and the 
Etonian, Mr. C. J. Ottaway, in 1869 displaying superb defence in 
an innings of 108, of which 87 were singles. But the most exciting 
match was in 1862, when, principally by the bowling of Mr. A. S. 
Teape, Eton won by 54 runs. It was the first Harrovian defeat 
since 1850. The thousands. of Eton partisans at Lord’s at the 
close of the match fairly rose at the young bowler. He was borne 
off his legs, carried round the ground, cheered, patted, punched, 
and shaken hands with till he grew stupid. | Probably the best 
eleven Harrow has ever sent up to Lord’s was the powerful com- 
bination of 1866 which defeated Eton by an innings and 186 runs. 
Of the nine members of the team who went up to the University, 
Mr. W. H. Hadow, Mr. J. H. Gibbon, Mr. R. Digby, and Mr. E. 
Matthews represented Oxford at Lord’s and Mr. M. H. Stow, Mr. 
W. B. Money, and Mr. F. C. Cobden played for Cambridge. And 
rarely will a great public school produce three brothers to rival the 
three Walkers. Mr. ‘‘ V. E.’’ was in the 1853—54 Elevens; Mr. 
““R.D.”’ was in the 1859—60 Elevens, and is one of the few 
Oxford cricketers who played for his University five years; and 
Mr. ‘*‘ I. D.”’ was in the elevens of 1860-1-2-3. Contemporary with 
the last mentioned distinguished Harrovian was Mr. C. F. Buller 
and Mr. W. F. Maitland, who played a remarkable innings of 73 
in the match of 1862. Mr. Buller succeeded Mr. I. D. Walker in 
the captaincy in 1864, and scored in the big game 61 runs in his 
own inimitable style. The Hon.G. W.S. Lyttelton and the Hon. 
N. G. Lyttelton played for Eton, and the latter regarded Mr. 
Buller as a cricketer as fine as “‘ W.G.’’ Mr. A. N. Hornby was 
in the 1864 and 1865 elevens, and as far as stature was concerned 
could give little away to his namesake, Mr. C. R. Hornby, in the 
Eton Eleven of 1860, who bagged a “‘ brace’’ but took 7 wickets 
for 67 runs. Mr. J. M. Richardson, a singularly graceful field, 
and later to distinguish himself by winning the Grand National, 
was contemporaneous with the popular ex-Lancashire captain. 
Mr. F. E. R. Fryer and Mr. S. W. Gore were in the eleven of 
1867, but the batting honours at Lord’s were carried off by the 
““Home Boarder’”’ representative, Mr. F. G. Templer, with 50 
not out. 
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THE LATER WARRIORS. 
70’s AND 80’s. 


Two reasons may be attributed to the brilliancy of the cricket 
displayed between the years 1870 and 1890. The improved state 
of the grounds—the place of longstop was no longer the arduous 
position as in the days of Mr. W. B. Marillier, Sir Samuel Hoare, 


M. C. BIRD, 
CAPTAIN OF HARROW 1907 
(INVALIDED) 


Mr. S. F. Cleasby, and Mr. W. O. Hewlett—and the increased 
attention given both at Eton and at Harrow to the tuition of the 
younger members of the schools. More batsmen capable of making 
consistently good scores have thus been trained than was the case 
in the previous twenty years. And an unusually large number of 
the players of this period have walked straight from these contests 
into the University Elevens and thence into the County teams. 
The Etonians, led by the Hon. G. Harris, probably won the match 
in 1870 by a tour de force. Noticing Mr. C. A. Walbroth following 
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up too keenly, the Light Blues’ captain went on with lobs, and pre- 
tending to bowl, caught the Harrow batsman, who was well set, 
tripping, and he paid the penalty. The Harrovians were beaten 
by 21 runs, and in 1878 they defeated their opponents by 20 runs. 
The sides were very evenly matched on both occasions, while th 
later game found two brothers in opposite camps, Mr. H. F. de 
Paravicini playing for Harrow and Mr. P. J. de Paravicini, a 
brilliant out-field, for Eton. Lord Hawke, then the Hon. B. M. 
Hawke, made his first appearance the same year for the Light 
Blues, while the occasion was the only time the Hon. R. Grimston 
was ever known to be present at the match. ‘“‘ I think they might 
have spared me that last hour’s agony,’’ was the exclamation of the 
great coach, to whom a too eager Harrovian had telegraphed, when 
things were going well for the Dark Blues. A glorious innings of 
117 by Mr. A. M. Ridley and a superb display for 68 by Mr.G. H. 
Longman gave Eton in 1871 a second easy victory. Mr. F. M. 
Buckland’s capital medium-pace bowling gave the third con- 
secutive win the following year, which witnessed the three 
brothers, the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton (1871—2 Elevens), the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton (1872—75 Elevens), and the Hon. E. Lyttelton 
(1872—74 Elevens), associated together. The brilliant victory of 
1876 was due to the dashing innings of 113 runs by Mr. W. F. 
Forbes, who made his team strong mainly because he was himself 
one of the greatest batsmen and all-round cricketers Eton has ever 
produced. The Light Blues introduced to Lord’s that year another 
brotherhood of cricketers who made their mark in the cricket world. 
Mr. J. E. K. Studd played in 1876-77, his more brilliant brother, 
Mr. ‘‘C. T.,’’ was in the 1877-8-9 Elevens, and Mr. “‘ G. B.,’’ a 
superb field, appeared at Lord’s in 1877—78. Harrow, however, 
has rarely failed to produce a great batsman or bowler each year. 
Mr. F. L. Shand, of 1872—73 Elevens, was a fast bowler of the 
highest class; Mr. H. E. Meek, one of the hardest hitters from the 
“Hill,” gave an extraordinary display of powerful hitting in 1877, 
scoring 58 in his first innings and making 27 in seven minutes in 
his second knock; but the cricketer facile princeps was Mr. A. J. 
Webbe, who played in 1872-3-4. In his last year, when captain, 
Mr. Webbe practically plaved Eton single-handed. He was 
beaten but not disgraced, for he scored 77 and 80 in his two 
innings; his eleven allies, including ‘‘ Mr. Extras,’’ making 78 
and 65 amongst them. The next year, when Mr. Webbe first 
represented the Gentlemen, he played a faultless innings of 65 
against Morley, Alfred Shaw, and Hill at their best, and with 
“W.G.,’’ put on 203 runs before a separation was made. The 
Eighties found the Harrovians collectively and individually at the 
tip-top of their form. They beat Eton five times, had the better of 
two of the three drawn games, and were twice defeated. Mr. M. 
C. Kemp, of-Oxford and Kent fame, led the team to victory in 
1880, a younger brother, Mr. A. F. Kemp, in 1881—an elder 
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brother, Mr. C. W. M. Kemp, had been captain in 1875, while the 
youngest brother, Mr. H. F. Kemp, was in the 1885-6 Elevens. 
Two unconquerable efforts by Mr. T. Greatorex—a batsman whose 
name stands out prominently on the Hill with those of Mr. Daniel, 
Mr. Buller, Mr. Money, and Mr. Webbe—saved the Harrovians 
from disaster in 1883. Five Etonian bowlers, aided ‘‘ by a com- 


R. ST. L. FOWLER, 
CAPTAIN OF ETON 1910 
(M.C.) 


bination of gloom, wet, thunder and lightning,”’ failed to dislodge 
the batsman, who made 37 and 40, being not out each innings. 
The favourable position of the Light Blues had been attained by 
the two dashing innings of Mr. F. Marchant (98) and Mr. A. H. 
Studd (64), and the effective ssid of the Hon. A. E. Parker (8 
wickets for 37 runs). 

The historic match of the period was, however, that of 1885. 
Harrow had in the fourth innings 93 runs to make in close on two 
hours. The task appeared comparatively light, but so splendidly 
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did Mr. E. G. Bromley-Martin, Mr. T. W. Brand, now Lord 
Hampden, and Mr. H. W. Forster bowl, that seven wickets were 
down for 73, and Harrow still wanted 20 runs to win. <A win, a 
draw, or a defeat seemed any of them possible. Defeat was soon 
staved off and excitement rose higher, till, when at the beginning 
of what was believed the last over, the game stood a tie. The first 
three balls delivered to Mr. E. M. Butler, the Harrow captain, were 
not scored off, but from the fourth the winning hit, a four, was 
scored, and the match was won on the very stroke of time. | The 
following year, when Eton won by six wickets, Mr. C. P. Foley hit 
brilliantly for 114 runs, and thus early in the game placed the 
Etonians in a favourable position. The year 1887 saw the advent 
of the splendid cricketers, Mr. A. C. MacLaren and Mr. F. S. 
Jackson, now Colonel the Hon. F. S. Jackson, M.P. The 
former in his first and last years in the eleven did two remarkable 
performances. In 1887, being then fifteen, he made 55 and 67, 
and in 1890 he made 76 out of a total of 133, but for an all-round 
performance that of Mr. F. S. Jackson in 1888 can hardly be sur- 
passed. He made 21 and 49, assisting Mr. R. B. Hoare to put 
on over 100 runs in the second innings, and thereby altering the 
whole look of the match. When Eton went in for the last innings 
he took five of the first eight wickets that fell, all clean bowled, and 
the score was 17. His record of 80 runs and 11 wickets in the 
match will rank as one of the finest feats ever achieved at Lord’s. 


Mr. R. B. Hoare scored an innings of 108 in the match, while in 
the great game of 1885 the late Major Eustace Crawley hit 
brilliantly for 100 and Mr. A. K. Watson plaved superbly for 135. 


THE PLAYERS OF THE 90’S AND THE 20TH CENTURY. 


The unsatisfactory number of drawn games was a distinct 
feature of the contests in the nineties. The old Etonians petitioned 
the Headmaster of Eton to extend the time from two to three days. 
The recently installed Dean of Durham (Bishop Welldon), then 
Headmaster of Harrow, was favourable, but the matter was vetoed 
by Dr. Warre. Tall scoring was the principal factor in leaving 
the games unfinished. The vastly improved wickets gave the bat 
a decided superiority over the ball, of which the promising young 
batsmen eagerly availed themselves. The number of century 
makers in the match was increased by four. Mr. J. H. Stogdon, 
a fine forceful player, made 124 for Harrow in 1895, Mr. H. C. 
Pilkington, a beautiful bat, scored 101, and Mr. B. J. T. 
Bosanquet, of ‘‘ googlie’’ fame, 120 for Eton in 1896, and the 
Harrovian, Mr. T. G. O. Cole, played a great innings of 142 two 
years later. Mr. A. B. Lubbock and the late Mr. H. B. Chinnery, 
a splendid pair of batsmen to open the innings for any side, were: 
chiefly responsible for the moral victory of Eton in 1895, when 
Harrow, with one wicket to fall, required 142 runs to save defeat. 
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A feature of the matches between 1895—1899 was the consistently 
fine bowling of the Harrovian, Mr. E. M. Dowson, while his 
improvement as a batsman was almost phenomenal. The batting 
of the Harrow and Eton elevens has not been of that dashing and 
attractive style in the matches of the twentieth century as it was 
in the seventies and eighties; still, three or four of the games have 
provided as interesting a two days’ cricket as a man might wish to 
see. There have been two peculiarly dramatic finishes, one in 
1900, when Mr. R. H. Crake, despatching the ball to the 
boundary, yielded Harrow a victory by the last wicket, and the 
other in 1910, when Mr. R. St. L. Fowler’s remarkable bowling 
won the match for Eton by nine runs. Memorable also were Mr. 
M. C. Bird’s year of the double century and the unfinished match 
of 1909, when on the second day the game was full of possibilities 
and probabilities. 

Another pleasing feature of the sides during the present 
century has been the prominent positions which, with few excep- 
tions, the respective captains have held in the intellectual life of 
the schools. Mr. E. W. Mann and Mr. C. H. Eyre were at 
Harrow heads of the school as well as captains of cricket in 1901-2 
respectively. Mr. R.L. Benson, the captain of Eton in 1907, was 
President of the Eton Society, and the same position was held by 
his immediate successors, Mr. R. H. Twining and Mr. C. W. 
Tufnell. Five further names must be added to the list of century 
makers, Mr. E. N. S. Crankshaw, Mr. D. C. Boles, Mr. M. C. 
Bird, Mr. C. H. Blount, and Mr. G. Wilson. The first mentioned 
made 100 for Eton in 1903; Mr. Bird, a fine natural cricketer, 
scored 100 not out and 131 in 1907 for Harrow; Mr. C. H. Blount 
made for the same school 137 in 1912, and Mr. G. Wilson, in 1913, 
with his score of 173, created a record on the ‘‘ Hill ’’ for the 
highest individual score for the Dark Blues. Mr. D. C. Boles, of 
Eton, made the record score of 183 in 1904. One word in con- 
clusion may be expressed as to the twelfth man of each school. If 
the boys who are in the elevens are the most looked-up to by the 
rest of the boys, the boy who is most commiserated with is the 
twelfth man. He is the Peri at the gates of Eden, and belongs to 
the inconsolables. The five consecutive wins of Eton between the 
years 1910—1914 leaves the record of the long series of famous 
encounters in the interesting stage of Eton and Harrow having 
each won thirty-five times and 18 games drawn. When will the 
next match be played ? 
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The Reveries of a 
Laturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


Man's obligation to Kill. 


O-NIGHT the harvest moon is flooding the estuary with a 

light that holds some subtle splendour belonging to no other 
moon in the year. The soft September haze hangs over meadow 
and cornfield, and the grey hills, with dark Scotch firs standing as 
rugged outpost sentinels to the massed woods of spruce and larch, 
are like mighty fortresses guarding the fertile valleys. And all 
this is faithfully mirrored in the still midnight tide. 

September! I know no other month so richly endowed with 
beauty. Year after year its splendour fails not. The spirit of the 
month is jealous of its individuality. 

Yesterday I passed along a road from which I could see miles 
and miles of splendid country basking in the afternoon sun. The 
golden cornfields lay athwart the hills, and some curved upwards 
to the skyline and met the deep blue of an almost cloudless sky. 
Mountains purple with heather and dwarfed by distance stood like 
a ruined giant wall along the coast, and through the gaps the sea 
shone. All this lay before and round me, but not entirely apart. 

From the depths of my consciousness some answering spirit 
claimed kinship with the world, and for a restful and refreshing 
space of time I was an item of the great outdoor world, sharing the 
sunshine and the wind with all the children of the Great Mother. 

At such times praise is spontaneous, and the heart sings: 
though the lips be dumb. It is not only good to be alive, there 
is a generous allowance of life poured out for the refreshment of 
the thirsty soul—even to intoxication ! 

In September Nature strives to cover ugliness and decay. The 
death of many things is not far away, but there will be a glorious 
pageant first, for Nature finds no sadness in death. She under- 
stands this sleep and will see to the awakening. Wiser than men, 
she does not mourn. 

During this moon, I came one night by train through dismal 
slums whose awfulness has made me shudder in the full light of 
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day; and I saw that all had been transformed. Dew-laden roofs 
were molten silver. Smoke that by day is black, rose white and 
beautiful through a thin haze. Dismal streets held the warm 
shadows of night and not a trace of their filth was visible where 
the moonlight lay white, and past the power of man to foul. It 
seemed as though Nature was striving with all her might to make 
ugly things beautiful. So does she try to charm men into the 
paths of harmony and peace. There is a voice in the wind which 
blows across the harvest fields which says ‘‘ See what great things. 
can be accomplished without ugliness when the work of the world 
is governed by the great laws that made it.’’ The beauty of 
September is a rebuke to man. 


* * * * * * 


| am reminded by one who reads these notes that the incident 
of the wren that perched on my foot, recorded last month, is not 
the only time a bird has perched on my body. The Rock Pipit 
(Authus obscurus) has done this once or twice, and at all times I 
have found it a friendly and confiding creature, thinking no evil. 
It is not a well-known bird, because it frequents only a narrow 
belt of country lying on either side of high-water mark. It is not 
gregarious, nor is it solitary. It is fairly common along the shore 
in most places, and it gets its living amongst the seaweed on the 
tide line. In hard frost it is often very hungry, like all insec- 
tivorous birds, and it is at such times that it shows the greatest 
friendliness. Indeed, it seems to make a direct appeal for help, 
and many a time I have tried to find it food, but without success. 

It will pick over the contents of my luncheon basket, rolling 
the crumbs about and scratching amongst the paper. Apparently 
it knows that there is something there that I can eat, and it is 
pathetic to see the black eye appealing for what one cannot give. 

Often have I watched it try to eat a crumb of bread or cake, 
and have wondered why it couldn’t. I have seen it peck at a 
match-end thrown on the ground, and it will follow in my foot- 
steps, examining every depression to see if some small creature: 
has been disturbed. 

It is quite a common occurrence to have a visit from this bird 
as I sail or row near the shore, and on one occasion I had been 
collecting firewood, and some soft and rotten oak branches reduced 
almost to touchwood, about the thickness of my arm, were lying 
in the bottom of the boat when a hungry Rock Pipit arrived, and 
amongst these he found some small insect which made a meal.. 
For a time he was very excited, and he worked hard at tearing the 
loose bark off; then he came and settled on my knee as I sat 
steering. He was rather nervous about it, and examined me well, 
first with one eye and then the other, jerking his tail as a wagtail 
does. After a few minutes he flew away. The next day he was. 
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waiting for me and came flying to the boat before I had landed, 
and he sat on the gunwale watching while I hauled branches out 
of the wood. 

The report of a gun does not seem to alarm a Rock Pipit, and 
there can be no doubt that he likes human company. I rather 
think this is because of the stones and seaweed disturbed as one 
walks, for I notice no such chance of dropping on some creeping 
thing is missed. Whenever I take my gun down among the rocks 
in the winter time a Rock Pipit makes its appearance, and it will 
remain with me for hours. If I shoot a curlew or a duck it does 
not seem in the least afraid that it might share the same fate. Its 
rather plaintive single note, often repeated, does not give one the 
impression that it is a cheerful bird, though occasionally it will 
soar to some height, dropping with outspread wings and tail like 
‘its cousin, the Meadow Pipit. In Springtime it almost attains to 
a song, but not quite. It nests under rocks or bushes just above 
high-water mark, and I think it must be more than a coincidence 
that the nest is almost invariably sheltered from the East and 
North winds. It is a wise and rather sorrowful little bird, 
belonging neither to the seashore nor the land, but haunting the 
narrow strip between the two, and I do not see it associating with 
other birds. The eggs, I gather from books, are usually mottled 
grey, but in this neighbourhood (Kirkcudbrightshire) they are 
pink for some reason or other. The nest is very neatly made of 
woven grass and dried bits of seaweed, so that the youngsters are 
at once in touch with both aspects of their limited environment. 

It is a common thing to see a Rock Pipit standing on floating 
seaweed and balancing itself as this rises and falls to the swell 
amongst the rocks, but I have never seen it wading, nor have I 
seen it on the flats where the Ringed Plover and Dunlin feed 
amongst the shallow pools when the tide is out. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Some years ago I was walking along a strip of shingle beach 
in April at the time of high water. It was an unusually high tide, 
and my attention was drawn to a pair of Ringed Plovers, 
obviously in distress. They were alternately running and flying 
along the beach calling plaintively. From their antics I knew 
there was a nest not far away, but this was not sufficient to account 
for the keen anxiety of the birds, so I set to work to hunt for the 
cause. Soon I found the nest, and then the trouble was plain. 
The sea had almost reached it and the tide was still rising. 
took the eggs and carried them higher up, scratching a hollow in 
the shingle to serve as a nest. Then I lay up and watched. The 
birds fully realised what had been done, and they calmly took 
possession of the new nest, and eventually hatched off their young. 

I used to go every day to see how they were getting on, won- 
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dering whether they would recognise me or show any friendliness, 
but I do not think they distinguished me from any other big-footed 
biped, liable to blindly destroy the almost invisible eggs. 


* * * * * * * 


It is hardly reasonable to expect that wild bird or beast should 
have any friendliness for human beings. We are no doubt 
regarded by them as the most dangerous beast of prey they have 
to contend with, and those that are gifted with a keen scent are 
not likely to find anything alluring in the mixed smell of tobacco, 
soap, and bacon, to say nothing of other things. 

The Rock Pipit, the gulls, and a few birds that find pickings 
near houses, are practically the only wild creatures I know that do 
not instantly show signs of alarm when a man appears on the 
scene; though it is interesting to note that when a man is busy 
and closely occupied with his work, the wild creatures will 
approach or allow him.to be amongst them. The shore birds take 
little notice of the mussel gatherers, and old people gathering fire- 
wood on the tide-line can often approach quite close to flocks of 
shy birds, and I have taken advantage of this fact when wild 
fowling ; but this trick does not work twice in the same neighbour- 
hood in a season. 

It is a pity that wild creatures hate and fear us so, but perhaps 
it is a greater pity that we deserve it. I have never been able to 
satisfactorily explain to myself how a man can love the companion- 
ship of birds and yet shoot them. For my own part I am so much 
of a savage that the sight of duck on the wing instantly sets me 
longing for a gun. I have a profound admiration and affection 
for the curlew, and I would not rob his nest, yet when the season 
comes I lie in wait for him on the shore and shoot him without 
compunction. I believe the man who shoots is still a good deal 
of a barbarian, but it can scarcely be laid at his door as a fault. 
That human nature as we know it is inconsistent and contradictory 
cannot be denied. This does not apply alone to such matters as 
sport. Have we not all known good men with some outstanding 
fault, that less good men turn from with loathing? I have known 
men whose righteous anger would be roused if they saw a horse 
ill-used, and who would yet deal hardly and without mercy with 
their fellow men. This state of uneven development should surely 
provide a reason for an abounding charity. We cannot under- 
stand ourselves, and he is not wise who thinks he can understand 
others. Praise for the good, as we know it, is legitimate ; but who 
can justifiably condemn ? 

This puzzle with regard to the love of birds and shooting has 
been with me since I began to handle a gun. It so happened that 
my first shot, when twelve years old, filled me with joy, the second _ 
with disgust; and this alternating sensation has balanced fairly 
well throughout my life, and has resulted in a curious compromise. 
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There are many birds I would not shoot, and the list of those I 
would grows shorter as I grow older. Perhaps if I live long 
enough the gun will be voluntarily laid aside altogether. My 
pulse still quickens to the call of the first widgeon of the season, 
and the sound of duck passing overhead still warms me on the 
coldest night. 

My first two shots are as vividly remembered as though they 
occurred yesterday, but more than thirty years lie between then 
and now. 

There was snow on the ground. It was the Christmas 
holidays, and my father had given me a single-barrelled small 
bore gun. Perhaps the reader knows by experience what I felt 
like. A Rolls-Royce could not give me the same pleasure to-day 
—alas! We went out to find something to shoot, and a blackbird 
sitting on a fence presented the first mark. I remember the 
hurried instructions, the shaking barrel, the sudden report, the 
clearing of the smoke (black powder in those days), and the joy of 
seeing the handsome orange-billed bird spreadeagled on the snow. 


Then I was left to myself, and I came across a bird half 
hidden behind the seed-covered stem of a dock, or some similar 
‘plant. The gun was raised, a sure and careful aim was taken, 
‘the trigger pulled, and I distinctly remember seeing a puff of 
feathers float away on the wind. I gathered up my victim and 
found it to be a bullfinch horribly smashed, for I had been too 
near. A feeling of revulsion came over me. I felt that I had 
‘done something wrong (why had I not felt this in the case of the 
iblackbird ?), and I was downright sorry I had fired that shot. 


For some years I went in for stuffing birds and setting them 
up. My father had great skill at this, but my own work did not 
satisfy me. I determined to persevere, and though I achieved 
some skill I was never satisfied. One day I shot a tern—to stuff. 
Carefully I smoothed the feathers, pressed a small piece of cotton 
wool into the beak to prevent blood from fouling the head, and 
laid it on the seat of my boat while I continued to row. The 
indescribable beauty of the bird as it lay there, the absolute per- 
fection of form, gave me the keenest pleasure, but, quite unbidden, 
came the thought that I had killed this beautiful thing in order to 
rip it open, substitute tow and wires for flesh and bones, and 
finally set it up in a glass case where it could never look so 
beautiful, and where sooner or later it would lose its beauty and 
such shape as my best skill could give it, and become a thing to 
be despised. I was keenly sorry for the shot that had taken its 
life, and never again was my: gun lifted to a tern. 

Yet I was very keen on shooting, and I had to find some way 
to justify this if I was to have any peace of mind. At last I 
decided that only those birds and creatures that were useful human 
food should be shot, and so the matter remains to-day, but 
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frankly, I am not clear that this is justification for the pleasure 
taken in shooting. So I fall back on the theory that I am by long 
heredity still in part a barbarian, and I cannot help this. The 
penalty I have to pay is that I am distrusted by all the host of 
creatures I would have as friends, for how are they to know, much 
less appreciate, my discrimination ? 


Therefore I am grateful to the Rock Pipit, for it alone of all 
birds does not shun my company when I am wild fowling. 


* * * * * * * 


There is a crudeness about the conditions of life for which 
man must not be held responsible. The thought of all the killing 
that goes on in the world cannot be otherwise than revolting to 
any normal man who considers the matter. To think of a 
slaughterhouse is not a pleasant thing. To remember that one 
such horror represents only an item in a world-wide system fills 
one with disgust. Yet it has been an important part of man’s 
training to kill. He has had to do it to exist. In the beginning 
he killed for self-protection as well as for food. In many parts of 
the world he still has to do this. But our civilisation exists to-day 
by means of the knife and the shedding of blood. We hide this 
fact as much as possible, and we do not talk about it or encourage 
thought about these matters; but the question does arise—cannot 
this state of affairs be avoided? Vegetarians are dogmatic on the 
subject, but their propaganda is a deliberate shirking of facts. 
They cannot separate their existence from dependence on the 
taking of life, and like the conscientious objectors to fighting a 
common foe, they fail to realise what would happen if their com- 
rades thought as they do. 


There can be no doubt that the world has become safe to live 
in solely because man has been killing from time immemorial. 
It seems clear to me that if he ceased to kill it would not be very 
long before the old conditions of insecurity returned. 


The unrestricted multiplication of animal life would inevitably 
lead to the extermination of man. Even the creatures not in 
themselves harmful are in competition with him for the food on 
which he lives, directly or indirectly. We keep cattle, for 
instance, to kill and eat, but we have to restrict their numbers or 
they would, unless killed by some other creature, overrun the 
earth. So that it seems to amount to this: Man is compelled, for 
his very existence sake, to kill and kill and go on killing. The 
more the predatory and savage creatures in the world are killed, 
the more man has to kill. He has to do their work. 

While these considerations seem to point to a justification of 
the present universal shedding of blood, they do not justify man 
in killing solely for the pleasure it gives him, but I think they 
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account for it. Man has had to kill stealthily, skilfully, courage- 
ously, and also (as to-day) in order to control. He does not love 
killing as killing, but he still clings to and enjoys the skill and 
courage necessary, while the utility, or control, side of the problem 
he realises to be necessary. Therefore I take it that the pleasure 
derived from shooting, that is to say from the skill necessary for 
success, is the hereditary love of skill of the barbarian. But it is 
a horrible thought that the justifiable killing practised by civilised 
people is exemplified by the slaughterhouse. Is the butcher alone 
blameless? I, who take a keen delight in a skilful shot, refuse to 
believe this. 

There is one more thing to be said on the matter. The ethics 
of sport are certainly to be preferred to the ethics of the slaughter- 
house. To kill quickly, cleanly, and as painlessly as possible, 
may be in theory the aim of those who shoot and those who use 
the knife or poleaxe, but unless I am much mistaken, the gunner 
is much more careful and more successful in this matter. 


* * * * * * * 


Not far from my home there is an estate which forms a penin- 
sula connected with the mainland by so narrow a neck that it is to 
all intents and purposes an island. Here, some years ago, for 
reasons with which I am not acquainted, the killing of rabbits was 
neglected for a season or two. The result was a very striking 


object lesson. The rabbits, as might be expected, increased 
enormously, and at first they flourished. Soon food began to get 
scarce. They took to barking trees, and did an immense amount 
of damage in this way. The numbers still increased, and after a 
while disease broke out and enormous numbers died. Those that 
survived were mere skeletons. They were so weak it was possible 
for a man to catch them easily. I saw a dog kill a large number 
in a very short time. The ground had been poisoned, the grass 
almost exterminated, and the whole peninsula was stricken with 
desolation and death. Something had to be done, and the effec- 
tive method of putting things right was to drastically kill down 
the surviving rabbits and keep their number down while the 
ground recovered and the grass grew again. It was some years 
before a normal state of affairs returned, and this was only 
brought about by continuous killing. The existence of the rabbits 
depended on this. When at last it was safe to do so, they were 
allowed to increase, and to-day there is a good stock of fine healthy 
rabbits. This state of affairs is maintained by killing off so many 
every season as can be caught in snares, traps, ferreted, or shot. 
It is, and was, and always must be, a question of control of 
numbers. 

Before man took these things in hand the killing was done by 
a number of predatory creatures, but the same rule applied. The 
existence of the stock depended on the killing. 
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Had it been a case of cattle, or sheep, or indeed any other 
animal, the disaster and the remedy would have been the same. 

Here, the disaster described was isolated, but it was an 
indication of what would happen on a much larger scale if the 
killing were neglected; and in the absence of predatory animals 
in large numbers, there is little doubt that rabbits alone, if left to 
themselves, would starve us out. 
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Sport Scrapiana 


It is stated that a pair of ravens, birds seldom heard of in this 
country, have frequented the Paddington Recreation Ground for con- 
siderably over half a century. They were often mistaken for crows or 
rooks, but have been authoritatively identified as ravens. The Ground 
is said to be a favourite resort for wild birds in spite of the prevalence 
of noise and bustle, as likewise of cats. Hundreds of gulls frequent 
the place, although there can be neither food nor water for them, The 
gulls and ravens appear to agree, but on one occasion the black birds 
were set upon by a crowd of wood-pigeons. 


& & 


There is reason to believe that yrouse might be induced to breed 
in districts far south of those in which they have hitherto been known 
if judicious care were bestowed on the attempt. Some years ago a not 
very persistent effort was made by King Edward to introduce grouse 
to the Sandringham district, and at least one nest with several eggs in 
it was discovered. Sir E. M. Mountain, of Oak Manor, Brendon, 
Exmoor, turned out fifty brace of grouse in the deer park and manor 
allotment in 1915, and lately, while shooting black grouse, saw three 
and twenty grouse, of which a brace and a half of young birds in 
splendid condition, bred this year, were shot. 


& & 


- The death is reported of Heavy Weapon, winner of the Waterloo 
Cup in 1910 and sire of Harmonicon, who won it in 1916, as likewise 
of many good dogs. One of Heavy Weapon’s most exciting courses 
was against Long Span, who had carried off the chief trophy in 1907. 
At the dispersal of Mr. S. Hill-Wood’s kennel Heavy Weapon was 
purchased by Mr. W. M. Harrison for 525 guineas. 

& & 

Much dissatisfaction and distress have been caused by the order 
received by the officials of the Temporary Homes for Lost and Starving 
Dogs that every dog unciaimed after the detention of three days was to 
be killed. Neither the Home Office nor the Commissioners of Police 
care to accept responsibility for the ordinance, and it is hoped that it 
will be rescinded. Stray dog's are not nearly as numerous as they were. 
In the first six months of last year 11,776 were brought in to the Home 
by the Metropolitan Police; the first six months of this year the number 
had decreased to 9,492. 

& 


Discussion has lately occurred as to the ‘‘ drumming ’”’ of the 
snipe. A correspondent of an American publication, Forest and 
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Stream, speaking of the ruffed grouse, which is alleged to have the 
habit of drumming, declares that this bird is by no means singular, 
as the turkey, the prairie chicken, the man-of-war bird, and others do 
the same thing. It is evident that the drumming of these birds differs 
altogether from the drumming of the snipe. The snipe never emits the 
sound except when rapidly dropping from a height. What is under- 
stood by the American birds’ drumming is shown by the letter of a 
second correspondent, who describes how a cock grouse came to the 
ground and drummed as he moved about. 


& 


An enquirer who owns an Airedale terrier with the bad habit of 
running out at passers-by in threatening fashion wishes to be told how 
the annoying habit can be cured. An effective method so_ readily 
suggests itself that itis strange it should not have occurred to the 
seeker, The owner can no doubt find a few friends to pass the house 
or the place, wherever it is, from which the dog runs out. If these 
friends have each a good whip concealed about them it will not be long 
before the Airedale ceases to be a nuisance. 


‘ ” 


The Australasian gives details of ‘‘egg laying competitions 
which should apparently have good results, for it may be assumed that 
they lead to the increased production of eggs. It is difficult to under- 
stand the ‘‘ rules of the game,’’ but so far as can be gathered the object 
is to see how many eggs are obtained from different breeds of poultry 
fed on dry mash or on wet mash respectively. White Leghorns and 
Black Orpingtons have specially come to the fore. 


& & 


Several of the most famous horses in Turf history have earned their 
reputation by winning a very few races. St. Simon, for instance, only 
ran nine times, and just a dozen was the sum of Isinglass’ appearances. 
On the other hand many inferior animals have been out a hundred times 
and more. The well-known Oxonian ran in 120 races, and won 34 out 
of them. Grand Flaneur ran in 132 with 36 successes, Laceman is also 
credited with 36 victories in 119 attempts, and it is said that Herald, 
who continued in training till he was 14 years old, went to the post no 
fewer than 150 times and won on 40 occasions. 


& & 


Lord Willoughby de Broke, speaking at the Warwickshire Hunt 
Horse Show, said that all officers who came back from the front stated 
that cavalry was in greater request than ever, and the prophecy of those 
who said cavalry in modern warfare would prove a thing of the past 
had not been fulfilled. (Abject ignorance of the subject did not prevent 
Mr. H. G. Wells from making this assertion). It was sincerely to be 
hoped, Lord Willoughby continued, that the Government would pay 
better prices for remounts and encourage more breeding. Warwick- 
shire had shown that horses of the right type could be bred. It only 
remained to increase their numbers by making breeding a commercial 
proposition. Any breeder with useful young horses had bank notes in 
his pocket. 
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Much diversion has been created in Hyde Park by games, all of 
them new here, played by American soldiers. In ‘‘ Hustle Ball ’’ two 
teams compete, the men in each standing in single file, with their heads 
bent down as in leap-frog. The ball is passed down the file between 
the men’s legs until it reaches the last man, who runs with it to the head 
of the file and starts it afresh down the rank. The team that exhausts 
its rank first is the winner. Roars of laughter greeted the ‘‘ Elephant 
Race,’’ in which the competitors are coupled in acrobatic fashion, one 
man holding the other’s feet. A variant of this is the ‘‘ Boat Race,’’ 
in which the couples, with locked arms and legs, rock themselves for- 
ward with a resemblance to rowing. 


& & 


The most spectacular game was ‘‘ Skinning the Snake,’’ which 
caused shouts of merriment. The teams stand in file, as in ‘‘ Hustle 
Ball,’’ each man holding a hand of the man in front and in rear of him, 
between the legs. The leading man falls backward on to his rear man, 
and each repeats the process till the whole file is prone. Without un- 
locking hands the pile has to rise again to its original position, and in 
the effort to do so frequent breaks occur in the chain, putting the players 
out of court. 
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Motoring 


By W. H. BERRY. 


The Taxicab Ramp 


‘In these days petrol is only granted to private users because, 
presumably, and in the opinion of the Petrol Control Committee, 
it is in the national interest to make the grant. The motor-bus 
services and the taxicabs are allowed to use the roads and streets 
not primarily for profit-making purposes, but because they are 
supposed to meet a public need—if the owners thereof do make a 
successful commercial enterprise of the running of the vehicles, 
that is legally supposed to be something of a side issue. 

Logically, the taxicab owner should be in the same position 
as the butcher. Actually, however, the two are officially given 
vastly different treatment. If butchers were rationed as to their 
meat supplies, but allowed to fix their own prices, and to supply 
only favoured customers and those willing to pay through the 
nose for meat, an impossible state of affairs would soon arise, 
leading quickly to riot and civil strife. The authorities see this 
fact quite plainly and control practically the whole of the butcher’s 
dealings, including both the supply and distribution of his meat. 
But because of some curious cast in the official mind the taxicab 
owner, who is specially supplied with an amount of petrol to be 
used in the public interest, is allowed to practise what is equivalent 
to piracy and highway robbery practically uncontrolled. 

If cab owners will not see that they are allowed to run their 
vehicles simply as a public service their supplies of petrol should 
be withdrawn, because if the public are not considered at all, how 
in the name ofall that is reasonable can the vehicles be engaged 
in ‘‘ public service’’? And if they are not so engaged, why 
should they be granted petrol? In London users are fairly help- 
less, and must to a very great extent submit to imposition. Fortu- 
nately the excellent police system, a certain amount of supervision, 
occasional finings and imprisonment, and the example of the more 
reasonably inclined taxicab owner drivers, make things rather 
better for users than they might otherwise be. 

Nobody as yet seems to have found a remedy for the driver 
who affects to ignore the hail of a would-be fare. If he be stopped 
he can always claim that he is proceeding to a prior engagement, 
and proof to the contrary is a difficult matter. Nor is it easy to 
doubt the statement that there is insufficient petrol in the tank to 
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take the cab some distance out of its way, and it is not altogether 
unreasonable for a driver to object to taking a passenger to any 
outlying place at inconvenient hours when he may reasonably 
assume that his cab will return empty. For these and other 
reasons the present state of affairs in London must apparently be 
tolerated. In the provinces, however, matters are different, and 
the public can to a large extent help to improve the conditions. 

One needs to be quite a successful Pelmanist to remember all 
the many orders, rules, regulations and byelaws affecting the use 
of taxicabs in various parts of the country made operative during 
the last few years. The taximeter itself is, of course, the best safe- 
guard the public has and, very generally, drivers of vehicles fitted 
with meters are guilty of an offence in carrying a fare with the 
meter inoperative, although the rule may not be strictly enforced 
in wartime. By special arrangement a taxicab could, before the 
petrol shortage, be hired for a day’s outing in the country, for 
example, at an inclusive rate, agreed on between hirer and owner, 
but on these occasions the meter had to be covered up. In most 
places, also, there is a fixed charge per mile under a local rule or 
byelaw, and vehicles plying for public hire are obliged to respect 
the byelaw and the charges imposed under it. These charges 
need not be adhered to, however, unless the vehicle be engaged 
while actually plying for hire in a public thoroughfare. If a fare 
engages the vehicle on private ground, such as an hotel yard, a 
garage, or in some cases a railway station, and a taximeter be not 
fitted, the driver is allowed to make any charge per mile he may 
wish, and in such circumstances passengers should make a point 
of asking exactly how much they are to be charged before 
engaging the vehicle. 

Here is an interesting case. Last month the writer engaged a 
taxicab, fitted with a meter, at St. Leonard’s West station, on the 
South Eastern and Chatham Railway, to drive to Bexhill—a 
distance of just under three miles. On asking the fare at the 
journey’s end he was informed that it was 12s. 

‘* What is the legal fare ?”’ 

‘“Never mind the legal fare,’ 
charge is 12s.”’ 

At this point it was noticed that the flag of the meter had not 
been lowered when starting the journey. The driver refused to 
have the matter taken up at the police station. He was handed a 
card and advised to bring an action in the civil court for the 
recovery of his fare. I have heard nothing more about the 
matter and do not suppose I ever shall. 

Despite the objection most people have to adopting an atti- 
tude of this kind, it is obviously at the present time desirable that 
personal dislikes should be sunk in the public interests. In cases 
of obvious extortionate over-charging drivers should be invited to 
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take the opinion of a policeman or, alternatively, to drive to the 
nearest police station for the purpose. Failing that, the fare 
should not be paid and the driver asked to recover the debt in the 
courts. 

If particulars of the vehicle and its driver, together with the 
circumstances in each case, be forwarded to the Petrol Controller, 
19, Berkeley Street, W., it is possible that in course of time 
certain cab owners would find their permits to purchase motor 
spirit withdrawn. Of course at first, being an official department, 
the Petrol Control Committee would adopt an_ obstructionist 
attitude, and claim to have no jurisdiction in the matter. Later 
on it might even refer complaints to other authorities; but in. the 
end, if sufficient pressure were brought to bear, some definite steps 
would be taken to the end that the public be better served. If the 
P.C.C. could do nothing it would find some other department 
which could. 


Second-hand Cars 

Of late weeks I have been making very exhaustive enquiries 
into the state of the second-hand car market, and it is really 
astonishing what a brisk business is being done in the buying and 
selling of used vehicles. Of course the dealer is very much to 
the fore, and unfortunately not the best type of dealer, but rather 
the Jew prepared to take advantage of war or, indeed, of any other 
time, and who is in this connection more than ever an opportunist 
pure and simple. For the most part dealers in this latter category 
are buying cars of well-known and popular make and _ storing 
them away in the hope that prices will stiffen considerably as 
supply shortens in the future. The favourite cars are bringing 
really extraordinary prices, and I came across instances of Rolls- 
Royce chassis sold for £1,200 in 1914 now bringing upwards of 
£2,000, while a four-year-old 12-h.p. Rover, first sold for £350 in 
1914, made on its fifth sale a month or so back £425! 

The genuine dealers are complaining that owners of cars have 
taken it into their heads that something like double the list price 
can be obtained for second-hand cars, no matter what their year 
or condition, and, in consequence, when sending particulars of 
their machines with a view to effecting a sale they do not bind 
themselves too strictly within the limits of the truth. The imme- 
diate consequence is that dealers incur many wasted journeys and 
considerable expense, and this cost must be distributed over the 
cost of every car bought and sold, so that in the end the practice 
simply results in a general forcing up of prices. 

The most extraordinary demand, however, is that now exist- 
ing for light cars, and undoubtedly this is due chiefly to two main 
causes. Firstly, the shortage of petrol, and secondly, the scarcity 
of competent chauffeurs. The small economical engines of the 
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light cars enable the most to be had out of limited petrol allow- 
ances now made, and the handling of a light two-seater is not 
beyond the capacity of the average owner of either sex. 

One would hesitate after a stiff day in a V.A.D. hospital, for 
example (granted that one was of the fairer sex), about changing 
a tyre on a big car, especially if no detachable rim or wheel be 
fitted. The jacking up itself of a two-tonner can be quite an 
awkward job, while few women care to struggle with a cover of 
large section whose weight is, indeed, not inconsiderable. But 
when it comes to changing a tyre on any of the popular little two- 
seaters of the present day the matter is not nearly so serious. ‘The 
car is quite easily jacked up without effort and a cover taken off 
and replaced in a few moments at the outside. I think these con- 
siderations, together with others, are going to apply after the war 
also, and I should think that the market for the cheap, well- 
equipped 10-h.p. light car will be the biggest of all. — 

I see, by the way, that Mr. S. F. Edge has got his eye on tius 
maiket, and as it is generally understood that some time in next 
year the agreements which he made to take no active interest in 
any motor business for a period expire, there is more than a possi- 
bility of his tackling this problem of the light car. 


The Car Thief 


There has been an epidemic of car thefts in London lately, 
but for the most part the thieves seem to be men who take advan- 
tage of the owner’s temporary absence to drive the car away to 
some quiet and remote spot and there to strip it of its detachable 

components and those accessories fairly easily removed. Car- 
buretters, magnetos, dynamos, spare wheels, and so forth are 
taken. This is different to the position in the U.S.A., where last 
year, in Detroit alone, over 72 per cent. of all the thefts were listed 
as thefts of cars and accessories. The value of all the stolen 
property for the year is given at 4,310,297$, and of this amount 
stolen cars and accessories total 3,114,045$. The number of cars 
stolen averaged 11 daily, and totalled for the year 4,069. Of this 
total 2,871 cars, or 70.8 per cent., were recovered; yet 1,198 
machines went amissing for all time. After a period it is increas- 
ingly difficult to trace cars stolen, for the bulk are broken up and 
the dismantled components sold separately. So serious has the 
thieving become that the police have found it necessary to organise 
a special Automobile Recovery Squad, and it is particularly 
impressed on owners that unless they equip their cars with some 
sort of theft preventer, the authorities cannot afford that protection 
to which car owners are really entitled. 


Cars and the United States 


As the U.S.A. comes more fully into the war so it becomes 
more essential to turn over the vast factories over there into direct 
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munition-producing plants. It will be impossible to guarantee a 
supply of steel for the car maker equal to that which has previously 
gone to the industry and, willy nilly, it has been found necessary 
to reduce the car output and simultaneously to increase prices to 
buyers. 

The industry has, quite naturally, been taking steps to bring 
its importance in the national life before the Government, and the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce in the U.S.A. 
recently suggested to the War Industries Board that the supply of 
purely utilitarian vehicles could be maintained and the national 
interest best served by the passenger car manufacturers voluntarily 
undertaking to reduce their output, as compared with that of the 
previous year, by fifty per cent. At first it was understood that 
this suggestion would be acceptable to authority, but almost as 
soon as the representative of the N.A.C.C. turned his back a letter 
was drafted by the War Industries Board advising the American 
passenger car industry to “‘ get on a hundred per cent. war basis ”’ 
by the end of this year, failing which there is no reasonable 
guarantee of the continuance of the motor industry in America 
and the preservation of the existing organisation. 

Naturally such a drastic suggestion was not favourably 
received by the motor industry, and a plea was at once put in for 
a further hearing. At the time of writing, however, later par- 
ticulars were not to hand. Representatives of the motor industry 
in U.S.A. believe that the example of the European countries, 
which have had their private motor industry completely wiped 
out of existence during the war, is in the minds of the American 
authorities, but they point out—quite rightly I think—that the 
respective cases have little in common. They might further point 
out with advantage that the cost of wiping out the British industry 
alone has not yet been computed, nor is it now ever likely to be. 
If it were, however, the sum total would undoubtedly be so stag- 
gering, and the effects so far-reaching, that even in these days of 
colossal figures and achievement it is a moot point whether the 
move would have been considered worth while had such data been 
available at first. 


Motor Trucks and American Farmers 


It is estimated that on the average a motor truck will replace 
four horses, and that by the end of this year there will be 300,000 
trucks used by American farmers. A simple mathematical calcu- 
lation will show, then, that these will replace 1,200,000 horses. 
Statistics indicate that five acres of ground are necessary to grow 
a year’s food for one horse; therefore, by the substitution of the 
horse by the motor truck, 6,000,000 acres of American land will be 
freed for other things. This acreage, if converted to food grow- 
ing, would be equal to feeding two-fifths of the entire population 
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of the U.S.A. Carrying on the statistics along these lines, it is 
calculated that 2,000,000 motor trucks could profitably be used 
between farms and markets, but at present only 450,000 motor 
trucks of all kinds are in use in the United States, and this number 
is only just over 20 per cent. of what could be applied to farms 
alone. 


Present Production - 


The manufacturers estimate that 275,000 trucks will be built 
in this year, and of these at least 50,000 will be needed for war 
work in Europe. A further 40,000 will be required to make good 
loss and wastage in the ordinary course of affairs in the U.S.A., 
and the balance of 185,000 new trucks will be available for haulage 
and commercial work generally. The smallest of these trucks has 
a capacity of half a ton, while the biggest in the range can haul 
ten tons with the aid of a trailer. If we allow an average of ten 
tons a day per truck, which is easily possible because the smallest 
of the trucks has a higher speed and possibly makes a dozen 
journeys per day, carrying half a ton per time, while others of the 
three and five-ton capacities respectively—especially if they be 
fitted with demountable bodies, one of which can remain at the 
base for loading and unloading while the other is out with the 
chassis—will move 100 tons per day, it will be seen that the com- 


bined motor trucks of the U.S.A. are capable of transporting 
between four and a half and five million tons of freight daily. This 
is the present situation. Against it there has been a_ recent 
advance of 26 per cent. in railroad freight rates, and one can easily 
imagine what a stimulus this will be to the use of motor trucks in 
America. 
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The 
War- Time Fire 


N this fifth winter of war the gas 

fire will more than maintain its 
reputation for convenience, comfort 
and economy. 


A really comfortable room is one in which 
warmth is produced by means of radiation— 
the heating of solid objects directly and of 
the air only slightly and indirectly by contact 
with them—as opposed to convection, which 
directly and appreciably raises the tempera- 
ture of the air and is apt to cause unpleasant 
effects of ‘‘stuffiness” and ‘‘dryness.” No 
less than 75 per cent of the heat of a good 
modern gas fire is radiant—hence it is ideal 
for use in living rooms. 

And—a great point—a gas fire can be turned on and 
off at need, without waiting or waste, thus making 
comfort possible together with the economy of fuel 
which is essential to the Allies’ success in the war. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westininster SW. A 


Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Haunting. Football. 

HUNTING (Badminton Library), By His Grace THE 
E1cutH Duke oF BEAuForT, K.G,, Mowsray THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
and 54 illustrations Evers and C, E. HuGu Davies. Postage 6d. 
in the text, Postage 6d. ... a oo THE: COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 

By Cuarces Ricuarp- Zealand System. D. GALLAHER and W. J. 

THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. By W. Scartu Dixon. 

HINTS FOR HUNTING NOVICES” By 

. By CHARLES tah: 
Ricuarpson. Postage 3d. Fishing. 

THE “te9 (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By Tuomas F. 

Dare, With eight illustrations. Postage Ad. FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. (CuoLMoNDELFY- 

RED DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History PENNELL, etc 
by the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson; Deer Stalking by Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine > plates & numer- 
CAMERON LocuieEt : Stag Hunting by Viscount ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. 
sop coniggggee Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 

HAND. With 10 illustrations. Postage 6d. and numerous illustrations - the Tackle, etc. 
wiLb, CENTRAL By Denis D. Postage 6d. 
osta 

With 100 illustrations Post- of Fishing by Claude Penn nt 
and Cookery by Alexandr Innes With 

2 1 

RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library. By Caprain DvuKE With Hy HisGract 
Rosert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dare. Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
Tue Late Duke or Beaurort, THe Eart oF and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
ety AND BERKSHIRE, etc, le 26 plates 12 illustrations. Postaze 6d. 

t 

RACING AND. STEEPLECHASING PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By 
By Tue Ear oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. Sentor (" Redspinner"’ formerly Editor of the 
W. G. Craven, THE Hon, F. Law.ey, ARTHUR Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
Cov ENTRY and ALFRED E. T. Watson. With W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 

rontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postag Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. u 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA FISHERS. By Joun 
by the Late G. Bruce Rowe. Edited BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. 

by William Allison. Postage 9d. 

and F KLYN. Postage 1/- D 

REGISTER OF OF “THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. By F.M.P, Ogs. 

‘ost 

DRIVING (Badminton Library). By His Grace THE MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
E1cutH Duke oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Leg, F.Z.S. 
plates and 154 illustrations in the text. illustrated by ARTHUR WARDLE. 

DRIVING. By Francis Ware. Illustrated (postage) 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN ARD IRELAND, Ce 
Timmis, D.S.O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans path rd Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 

hs of f; h Pp Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog. 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 

Dog, English Toy Spaniels, e Japanese 

GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hutcuin- Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
in the text. ‘ostag eas 7 Illustrate ‘ostage 

MPLETE GOLFER, By Harry Varpon. THE FOX T RRIER. Rawpon B. Lee. Illustrated 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements 


Four Lines Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Surtecs Hillingdon Hall ist. Edition 

£4 4s.: Foxhounds. Forest and, Prairie 21s. 0d.; Scrope’s Deer BADMINTON MAGAZINE 

Stalking, Ist. Edition 1838, £4, 4s.; Buxton’s Short Stalks, 

2vols., £2 2s.. 1892-98; Cross Autobiography of a Stage Coach- : 

3 1861, £3 3s.; Deer Parks and Ae I d f 

of England, 1892, £3 3s : Scrope's Salinon Fishing 1854. £3 3s.; 

The British Tie roughbred Horse by Wm. Allison il!usirated 1901, ndex ror Volume L. 

£2 10; Large Game Shooting in Thibet, the Himalayas, Northern 

and Central India by Brigadier General A, A. A. Kinloch 1892. 

25/-; Trees: A Woodland Note-bock by Rt. Hon. ‘ir H. Max- . 

well. beautifully illustrated Edit-de-Luxe. 1915 (pub. 45). net.) Owing to the scarcity of paper we have 

25/-; Life and Habits of the Badger by J, F. Blakeborough an is . . 

1914, Mr. atid his printed this separately, and it may 
ounds by F. M. Lutyens illustrated, 10/6; e Salmon y; . 

How to Dress It and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely be obtained for 6d., post free, from the 

illustrated including 8 coloured plates 1895, 18/-; Tauntons Publishers :-— 

Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses from 1702 to 1870, 4 vols 1887 ; 
5 12s 6d.; Letters to Young Shooters by Sir R. Payne-Gallwey. 

1875, 30/-. e Fly Fisher’s Entomology by A. Ronalds, 1856, bd ' 

18/-- WANTED Encyclopedia Britann ca last Edition. 29 vols. 9, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 

£25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John 

Bright Street. Birmingham. 


SECONDHAND Bocas A 12-bore Hammerless Real HARRIS, LE IS and 

NS.—S r 

Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. SH ETLAN D HOM ESPU NS 

Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- Direct from the makers. Special light weights 

ticulars apply to HoLLAND & HOLLAND LTp., 98 New Bond St., for Ladies wear—all shades, . 

London, W Patterns and Prices on application. 

FOR pail from S, A. NEWALL & SONS, Stornoway SCOTLAND 
rst number. Bound, some volumes soiled. ers wanted. 

Powita. Atho! Cotiage. Shottermill, Haslemere, State Shade Desired and whether for Gents’ or Ladies’ wear. 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. RoGers Watts. 
Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 


THE rCOMPLETE Jju- JITSUAN. By W. H, GARRUND. 
Postage 6d. 

LAWN TENNIS, and Fives. Library). 
ByJ.M. & C G. Heatucoate, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
and A. C. AInGER. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall, 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 IIlus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. sits a 

MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, VaILE. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 

THE By Fitson Younc and 


e 6d. 
THE COMPLETE | MOUNTAINEER By G, D. ABRAHAMS. 
Postage 6d, 
ROWING (Badminton By R. P. por C. 
M. Pivman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
e Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 
With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
THE OARSMAN. By R. C. LeHMaNN 


SWIMMING. ‘Library). By ARCHIBALD SIN- 
CLAIR and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
the Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6d. 

BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Major W. Broap- 
Foot, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
the text and numerous diagrams. 

osta 

THE COMPLETE AMATEUR BOXER. By G. Boxun 
Lyncn. Postage 6d. 

ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A “Practical Handbook fos 
Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By CHarves E. 

Curtis, F.S.I. Postage 7d. n 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT AND GAMES. 
ol. Cricket. Vol. Il. Crocodile— Hound Breeding. 
Vol. lil. Hunting to a Vol. IV. Rackets— Zebra. 
— Badminton Library’. By C. J. Loncman and 
Cort. H. WaLronp. With two maps, 23 plates 
and 72 lilustrationsinthetext. Postage 6d. 

ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MONTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY (Padminton pany By 
HarpinG Cox, Jonny Ricuarpson and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLES. With 20 plates and 55 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. 

CRICKET (Badminton Library). By A. G. STEEL, The 
Hon. R. Lytrteton. With 51 illustrations 


in the text. Postage6d._... ae 
THE beer CRICKETER. By Albert E. Knicur. 
CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. By P. F. Warner. 72 
illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 
THE ART OF SKATING (international Style). Das E, & M. 
SavE = Postage 4d. . 
THE ART OF CHESS. By Jeune Masok. Postage sd. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J CORNISH 
With many illustrations. Postage - 


Shooting. 


SHOOTING ‘ (Badminton Library). By Lorp Watsinc- 
HAM and Sir RaLtpH GALLWEY, Bt., etc. 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates and 95 illus- 
tration in the text. postage 6d. 
Vol. 2 Moor and Marsh. With 8 plates and 57 Tilustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. aie 


BOOKS (Continued) 


THE PARTRIDGE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series’. Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. MacpHERSON ; Shooting by A. J. 
StuartT-WorTLEY; Cookery by GEORGE SaInTS- 
BURY. With 13 illustraticns and various dia- 
grams, Postage 6d. 

THE PHEASANT (Fur, Feather & Fin Sete). "Natural His- 

’ ~ tory by the Rev. A. A. MAcPHERSON ; Shooting by 
“A, J. SruaRT-WorTLEy; Cookery by ALEXANDER 
InNES SHAND. With lOillustrations and various 
diagrams. Postage 6d. 

THE HARE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural Bistedy te 
the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson ; Shooting by THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES; Coursing by CHARLES 
RicHarpson ; Hunting by J. S: Gissons and G, 
H. Loncman; Cookery by Cort. Kenny 
BERT. With nine illustrations. Postage 6d. 

SNIPE & WOODCOCK (Fur, Feather-& Fin Series). By L. H. 
DEVisME SHAW. With ch pters on Snipe and 
Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Usher; 
Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
illustrations, Postage 6d. ... 

THE RABBIT ‘Fur, Feather & Fin Series) By Jeune 
HarvinG, Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With l0illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE SHOT. By G. T. Traspace. Postage 


nANoY GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
of the Acts Relating to _— By a Soviciror. 
Postage 3d. 

LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. By Ss. ‘Noza AN, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Str Epwarp SuLtivan, Bart.. 
Tue oF PEMBROKE, Earv Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Smiru,C.B.,G. L. Watson, R.-PRIT- 
cHETT, E. F. KniGur. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage ee 

Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 
Cclonies, Yacht Racing, etc. Ky R. T. Pritcnert, 
THe Marguis OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., 
Tue oF Ons_ow, JAMES MacFarran, etc. 
With 35 plates and 160 Illustrations in the text. 


THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. 
and E. Boutay. Postage 6d. 

TO NORWAY IN THE BLUE DRAGON. By C. C. Lynam 
THE MISADVENTURES OF A HACK CRUISER. By F. C. 
DIXON KEMP’S MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING 
ARCHITECTURE. (ilth Edition in 

Post free in the United Kingdom 


‘HOLLAND IN THE VIVET E. By 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. she wad 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R’ S. Surters. With 12 
Coloured Plates by Wuit_pRAKE-HEATH and 
JELLICOE. Fcap. 8vo. (net). 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
thecreator of theimmortal Jorrocks. This is the 
last and ccmpleting volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
minature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
It is full of its author’s racy wit. 

The volumes are: 

} ANDLEY Postage 6d. 

MR. SPO! PORTIN TOUR. 

ASK Somer - THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 


jonnocks AUNTS AND JOLLITIES. Postage 6d. 
R. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d 
The Sporting Adventures of Thomas 


Scott, 6d. 
‘PLAINGR RINGLETS Postage 6d. 


Notg.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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CUSTARD Powder 


Obviates necessity of 


Sugar with Fruit! 


One of the best Foods is a well- 
made ‘‘FULCREEM"' Custard 
Here you have the value of milk 

“Nature's food triumph "~-en.- 
hanced by being blended with 
nutritious cereals, the custard 
forming with fruit or jam a 
thoroughly well-balanced and 
palatable course. 


The 1-Ib. Packet is most economical. 


PLAISTOWE & CO., Ltd., 


LONDON,N ! 


A Variety of 
ENJOYABLE DISHES 


can be madefrom VEGETABLES, 
Eaas, Fish, CHEESE and other 
War-time fare, with the help 
of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
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(Regd. Trade Mark) 


ADEAL for Day and Night Wear of every Description. 


Write to the Manufacturers Wm. Ho'ins & Co., Ltd. 
for pattern booklet, om & WEAR (Trade only) 7b Viyella House, 
“The Story of ~** Viyella.”’ WEA Newgate St., London, F.C. 1. 
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THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CO 


18 MOORGATE STREET: LONDON -E.C,2 
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‘*War made in earnest maketh wars to cease, 
vigorous prosecution hastens peace.’—Tuke. 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When lack of excercise, excessive brain-work or nerve 
strain make you feel languid—-tired—depressed—a little 


SALT~ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your 
nerves, 


This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the 

liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ working 

properly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves normal. 

Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and good digestion 
are sure to follow. 


CAUTION.—Examine.  arefully the wrapper, bottle and capsule, and remember that 
“FRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


Do not be imposed upon by Imitations. 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Royal National Lifeboat Institution 


(SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE LIFEBOATS AND THE WAR 


NEMY Submarines and Mines, employed with 
barbarous inhumanity, have destroyed Thousands 
of Lives of non-combatants, Women and Children. 
THE LIFEBOATS HAVE, with splendid courage, 
endurance, and humanity, Rescued over 3,700 Lives 
for Britain and her Allies and Neutrals. 
] 276 LIVES have been rescued from H.M. Ships 
and other vessels which have been mined, tor- 
pedoed, or otherwise in jeopardy through the action 
of the enemy. 
The Lifeboats have thus given back to Britain and her 
Allies thousands of men, the majority of whom were 
serving in the Naval and Military Forces of the Crown. 
The receipts of the Institution in 1916 were 822,000 
LESS than in 1915, although 1916 was a Record for the 
number of lives rescued 1,301 


THERE IS NO SUBSIDY 
FROM THE STATE. 


If you have any Relative or 
Friend fighting on sea or land, 
you have a Personal Stake 
in the Lifeboat Service. 


Many Lifeboats will be 

needed after the War. A 

Motor-boat costs £4,000. 
Full endowment 


in perpetuily, 500. 


ar send a DONATION ‘TO-DAY and help us to DEFEAT 
the Submarine and Mine attacks on our Gallant Men. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 22 CHARING CROSS Rd., London W.C. 2 
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The heart of the Country 


possesses charms which will attract those whom duty has 

held so long, and motorists will be among the first to 

revisit scenes which have fascinated them in the past. The 

car that will completely meet every demand of comfort, 
speed and reliability will be the supreme 


UNBEA 


which has demonstrated its trustworthiness throughout the 

greatest test of all. In addition to improvements in design 

and equipment, the efficiency of the power unit of the post- 

war model will reflect the valuable experience gained in 
the production of 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 


WOLVERHAMPTON : - Manchester Showrooms, 106 Deansgate. 
London and District Agents for Cars: J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
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